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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——>——— 
ESTERDAY week (April 29) a plot against the Emperor's 
life was discovered, or said to have been discovered, in Paris. 
A soldier and deserter of bad character, of the name of Baurie, was 
arrested, who is stated to have had documents on his person prov- 
ing his intention to assassinate the Emperor on that same day. 
The documents certainly prove the existence of a revolutionary 
conspiracy, and, if genuine, probably of an intention to 
attempt the Emperor's life. Iron bombs, or hand-grenades, 
manufactured under pretence of their being velocipede - 
wheels, have also been discovered, to the number of a 
score or 80, very ingeniously made, and, as the Government 
alleges, far more powerful than Orsini’s bombs,—but there is 
nothing, except the comparatively small number at present dis- 
covered, to show whether they were meant for the purpose of an 
individual assassination or for use in the streets against the dreaded 
Chassepot. The man who had ordered these bombs, and in whose 
possession they were discovered, by name Roussel, was rescued by 
the mob without any real struggle with the police,—a suspicious 
circumstance, which at first inspired great doubts as to the reality 
of this (for the Government) timely discovery. On the whole, how- 
ever, there seems sufficient evidence of the existence of a dangerous 
‘conspiracy,—though, whether against the Emperor's life, or 
only against his authority, remains matter of some doubt. It is 
asserted by the Government that Baurie has confessed. But if the 
conspiracy had been a political manceuvre, that is exactly what 
might have been expected. 
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A barrister of the name of Protot has been also arrested as con- 
cerned in the same plot. He seems to have made a very powerful 
resistance,—being a man of great physical strength,—and to have 
repeatedly appealed to the mob to rescue him. ‘The official organs 
also assert that M. Gustave Flourens, of the Marseillaise, a chief 
actor in the insurrection of February, now believed to be in exile in 
London, is implicated in this plot, and has furnished the funds for 
the bombs. A letter to Baurie, signed only ‘‘ Gustave,” and regret- 
ting that some communication had not been sent to him “ through 
Mr. Smalley, of the New York Tribune, 13 Pall Mall,” speaks of 
the danger that ‘‘the man with the patent may go into the 
country, and all be delayed.” M. dela Guerroniére rejects the 
notion that M. Flourens could be an assassin, hot-headed revolu- 
tionist as he is. But, at least, no denial by M. Flourens has yet 
been published. Another letter found on Baurie, apparently an 
unsent letter of his own, says, “‘'The doctor has ended by 
declaring in favour of amputation, and speaks of that opera- 
tion as likely to take place between 2 p.m. and 4 p.m.” The Associ- 
ation Internationale seems to be also implicated in the revolutionary 
designs, but that it can have had any conspiracy of a worse kind 
confided to it is in the highest degree improbable. Indeed, on the 
very day on which the assassination, as is alleged, was to have taken 
place, a democratic assembly was dissolved by a commissary of 
Police because one of the speakers, after accusing the Emperor of 
all sorts of crimes, affected to sentence him, since capital punish- 
ment has been virtually abolished in France, to hard labour for life. 


T he official press of France and the supple courtier who calls 
himself Prime Minister, have of course availed themselves of this 











to-morrow will mean sympathy with revolutionists and assassins, 
while every ‘ yes’ will be a support to order and liberty. The 
effect of these appeals is, however, somewhat diminished by the 
recollection that before the plébiscite which established the 
Empire in 1852, a similar plot was manipulated to a similar end 
by the Emperor's Government, and that, after the pildbiscite, 
nothing more was heard of the plot. The Government has 
justly given great offence by banishing Signor H. Cernuschi, an 
Italian for twenty years resident in France, for subscribing £4,000 
to the anti-plébiscite agitation; while M. De Rothschild, an 
Austrian subject, who had subscribed £40 to the fund for the 
agitation in favour of the plébiscite, is left unmolested. ‘The only 
effect on Signor Cernuschi himself has been to cause him to 
subscribe another £4,000 to the same object from his Italian exile, 
and it is said that the money has been actually received. ‘There 
seems little doubt that the p/ébiscite will receive the adhesion of 
a great majority of the French voters,—the violent tempers of the 
ouvriers causing daily more alarm to the peasants and shopkeepers 
of France. But M. Ollivier himself, and the Government he 
directs, lose dignity and repute with every day. 


We have now received the despatches from Mr. Erskine to Lord 
Clarendon up to the day after the Greek murders, and an important 
letter from the well-known Athenian correspondent of the Times, but 
no light is as yet thrown on the fatal advance of the troops, except 
rumours of confusion and of treachery. It seems pretty certain 
that most of Lord Clarendon’s telegraphic despatches never 
reached Mr. Erskine till after the event. He received a good 
number all together, in an unintelligible state, when all was over ; 
but during the important interval, while the lives of the prisoners 
still hung in the balance, it seems certain that Mr. Erskine was 
acting chiefly on his own responsibility, and with curious hesita- 
tion, as it would seem, on the one point which to us appears clear, 
—the demand that the troops should not advance against the 
brigands while the party of prisoners remained in their power. 
Even the prisoners themselves in their correspondence seem to 
assume that it would be unreasonable to expect that the troops 
should be withheld for an indefinite time, even though they fully 
anticipate the fatal consequences to themselves of any attack. 
Their letters, especially those of the Secretary of Legation, Mr. 
Herbert, are marked by a noble calumness and disinterestedness of 
tone, in the face of the terrible fate they fear, though up to the 
very day of their death they were sanguine of averting it. 


The 7imes’ correspondent at Athens tells us expressly that the 
Prime Minister, M. Zaimis, had admitted the absolute reasonable- 
ness of the demand that there should be no pursuit, since the same 
order had been given for the same purpose in the case of many Greeks. 
He seems to assert that the Government were vehemently assailed 
for stopping the pursuit of the brigands,—that its orders became 
confused and inconsistent ; that the brigands got alarmed, and on 
the 21st April (Thursday), crossed the Asopus, going towards 
Sykemenos, and then discovered a powerful force in front of them. 
They sent on the courier Alexandros, who had accompanied 
the travellers ever since they left Athens, to ask why the troops 
impeded their passage to Sykemenos, and to repeat the threat to 
murder the prisoners if they were attacked. Alexandros went, 
but never returned. The brigands then divided into two parties, 
of which one, under Chrestos Arvanitaki, with Mr. Herbert and 
Mr. Lloyd, was to pass through the troops to Sykemenos, and the 
other, with Count de Boyl and Mr. Vyner, under the chief 
brigand, ‘Takos Arvanitaki, was to pass round the left of the 
troops to Skoimatari. The soldiers attacked the first party, 
and Mr. Herbert was cut down by a brigand’s yataghan, and Mr. 
Lloyd was shot ; while seven of the brigands, including Chrestos, 
were slain, and their heads sent to Athens. ‘The other party was 
also before long discovered and pursued, when Count de Boyl was 
shot,—and the last survivor was Mr. Vyner, who was shot through 
the heart either in an effort to escape, or the fear that he might 
escape. Why the brigands were surrounded and attacked at all 


discovery to urge on the people that every ‘no’ to the plebiscite of seems more a mystery than ever. 
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The annual banquet which celebrates the opening of the Royal | of wise conciliation towards the people, there cheeld te a 
Academy was held this day week, when the usual number of soft | justice to the rebel leaders. be ster 


speeches, giving everybody to believe that everybody was en- 
chanted with everybody, were made. Mr. Childers said the Navy 
owed much of its popularity to the love of our painters for paiat- 
ing ships, in which case, as he had subsequently to admit that the 
best new ships-of-war are very ugly affairs, it is to be feared that 
the Navy will grow less popular in proportion as it grows more 
efficient. Mr. Gladstone defended the Exhibition of this year 
against the criticisms of certain newspapers, as inferior to none in 
recent times, and singled out for praise Sir Edwina Landseer's 
pathetic picture of ** The Doctor,” at the Zoological Gardens,—an 
old brown monkey so-called, who, indifferent to oranges and other 
perquisites, is tenderly nursing a poor little monkey in the last 
stage of consumption, while a selfish little black monkey is eating 
one orange and avariciously reserving another in its hind hands for 
the future. That picture, said Mr. Gladstone, had for the first 
time tempted him to wish that ‘instead of a man he were a 
monkey”; and even Mr. Disraeli, who was present, did not 
reiterate on this occasion his celebrated and somewhat osten- 
tatious adhesion to “the side of the angels.” 
But perhaps the most amusing speech was that of the 
American Minister, Mr. Motley, who told how he had been 
studying only that morning the example set him by the am- 
bassador of an important republic, who had attended a great 
English dinner, given on the same day of the month, some three 
centuries and a half ago,—the Venetian Envoy, who on April 30, 
1515, when invited to a diuner, including, as on this occasion, 
royal princes, great English statesmen, and the then Archbishop 
of York (afterwards Cardinal Wolsey), treated them before dinner 
to a ‘most copious and loving discourse” in Latin, which lasted a 
good hour,—while after dinner his secretary played upon the flute, 
the organ, and the harpsichord for an hour and a half, record- 
ing that ‘he bore himself most bravely,” and was listened to 
with profound attention. Mr. Motley deprecated all fear that he 
should follow in the footsteps of his Republican predecessor by 
bearing himself equally bravely either in the direction of exhorta- 
tion or music; but his discourse was loving, if not copious, and 
did, to say the least, full justice to the genius of British Art. Mr. 
Dickens after wards modestly claimed for literature that it at least 
served art by rectifying the idealistic blunders of artists as to 
historical times, distant countries, and alien races,—correcting 
‘¢ unhistoric history,’’ and dispersing fanciful dreams of ‘ the most 
preposterous countries and the most impossible peoples.” Appar- 
ently, it does that, and something more,—attests as true history 
what we should hastily assert to be unhistoric, and sets before 
our eyes images even of our own land as ‘‘a most preposterous 
country,” and our own people as ‘‘a most impossible people,” 
who voluntarily submitted, even before dinner, to the most incon- 
ceivably needless of human tortures. We may well ‘ boast to be 
better than our fathers,” at least in dining before the chatter begins. 


Lord Granville explained on Thursday night the steps which 
the Government have taken in relation to the Red River insurrec- 
tion. When it broke out, the transfer of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company to the Dominion had not yet been effected, and the 
Government of the Dominion declined to accept it in so critical a 
condition of things without a promise of help from home in 
restoring order. Our Government then decided that it would be 
essential to procure the hearty co-operation both of the Dominion 
and of the Hudson’s Bay Company in restoring order, which was 
given, the Dominion, however, declaring that though they were most 
anxious to conciliate the inhabitauts of the Red River Settlement, 
it was absolutely necessary that at the time of taking possession a 
military force should be present in order to maintain tranquillity, 
and to prevent possible collisions between the different races and 
creeds in the settlement; and they demanded the help of an Imperial 
force to co-operate with their own for this purpose. To this Lord 
Granville consented on these conditions :—(1), that the transfer of 
the territory should be accomplished as originally agreed on ; 
(2), that the Dominion should supply at least two-thirds of 
the men and expenses of the expedition ; (5), that the Dominion 
‘¢should previously come to an amicable understanding, on terms 
which Her Majesty’s Government could approve, with the settlers | 


The terms of the ‘ amicable understandine ” 
i=) 
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undergoing discussion in the Parliament of the Domini “4 
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Dominion, as far as we understand the telegram, that a an 
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is to be cut out of Prince Rupert’s Land and called Manetoda Which 
is to cover virtually the Red River Settlement. The proving; 
to extend from 96° to 98° 15’ west longitude, and from 49° phn 
30’ north latitude. The province is to be governed 
usual, by the everlusting two Chambers,—nobody seems a, 
to believe that concentration of authority is of the least advan 
tage,—the first to be nominated, and the second to be electa| 
by household suffrage on the basis of one year’s residen 
Manetoda is also to be represented in the Parliament of th 
Dominion by two senators and four representatives. An annual 
subsidy is to be paid by Canada amounting to 80 cents, per head 
of the population, with an additional sum of £6,000 ($30,000) 
One million two hundred thousand acres are to be reserved for the 
extinction of Indian titles. ‘The expedition to restore order, which 
the Minister of the Domiuion says will be ‘ one of peace,” ig to 
consist of one-fourth Imperial troops, and three-fourths Cana. 
dian Volunteers, and a quarter of the expense will be paid by 
England. 





The House has got on fairly with the Irish Land Bill, for 
though it is still in the middle of clause 4, it has got through four 
pages and a half out of about thirty pages in the Bill, ang 
decided on the leading principles in dispute. On Monday ay 
attempt of Dr. Ball’s to reduce the length of lease which would 
exonerate landlords from liability to the operation of the Bill 
from 31 to 21 years, was defeated by a majority of 81 (290 to 209), 
the Marquis of Hartington distinguishing himself in opposition 
to it; and the Government limited the retrospective action of 
clause 3, which gives damages for eviction as distinguished from 
improvements, to tenants holding farms under £100,—Mr. William 
Fowler’s amendment with £100 substituted for £50. And on 
Thursday, this clause 3, which gives damages for eviction, wag 
ordered as amended to stand part of the Bill, but not till afters 
very vehement protest from Lord Elcho, who intimated his inten. 
tion, at some future stage of the Bill, to propose compensation to 
the landlords whose property they had been confiscating. 


Lord Elcho's supercilious style of course got him into a equabble, 
Ile charged Mr. Robertson, M.P. for Berwickshire, with enter- 
taining so blind an admiration for his leader as to have sunk into 
a ‘* moral molluscous” state, in which he was ready to shut his 
eyes and open his mouth, and take whatever the Prime Minister 
chose to put intoit. Mr. Robertson, as a Scotchman, seemed to 
object to being called a moral mollusk, and protested vigorously; 
whereon Mr. B. Osborne deprecated Scotch rows on Ireland, 
remarked on the anomaly of having Irish measures and Scotch 
reviewers, and seemed reluctant to hear chapters from ‘ Robert- 
son’s History of Scotland.” Mr. Osborne further reproached Mr. 
Gladstone with intervening too often in the debate, and not leav- 
ing the work more completely to Mr. Fortescue. We suppose 
that if it were not for Lord Elcho and Mr. Osborne, and that 
pleasurable conceit which bubbles up in their speeches, the House 
might suecumb to the fatigue of such debates as these. But that 
receptive opening of the mouth which Lord Elcho and Mr. 
Osborne seem to regard as specially molluscous, (why not also 
human?) to take something down into it, consumes at least less 
time, and is more subservient to nutrition, than that other opening 
of the mouth for the copious distribution of words and smiles, ia 
which Lord Eleho and Mr. Osborne chiefly excel. 


The prospects of the Government have greatly brightened since 
the reassembling of the House after the Easter recess. Not only 
is the Irish Land Bill proceeding with respectable speed, but Mr. 
Newdegate’s silly proposal to excite the Roman Catholics beyond 
bearing by raking up afresh the whole monastic question has 
received its coup de grace, aud his temporary success been turned 
into adefeat. On Monday night, Mr. Winterbotham, speaking for 
the Dissenters, and in a tone of what we may almost call rampant 
anti-sacerdotalism, opposed Mr. Newdegate on the sensible ground 
that there is no evidence whatever of physical coercion, and that 


of the Red River.” These conditions were accepted, and the | you cannot free people's consciences by Act of Parliament,” 


telegraph had announced that the amicable understanding had 


calling upon the Dissenters, in Sydney Smith’s words, net 


been arrived at. The only condition which invites any comment | to favour “a greedy, growling, grumbling, guzzling monopoly 
is the third. What does this compulsory ‘‘ amicable under- | of toleration” by Dissenters, but to claim for Roman Catholics 
standing” mean? Not surely that Scott’s murder is to remain| what they desire for themselves. Mr. Gladstone thereupoa 





unpunished, and Riel to be amnestied? If there is to be a policy | proposed to amend the motion for the Committee by leaving out 
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words empowering it to inquire into the character of the 

-. institutions, and leaving only those which direct it to 

Maire into the state of the law in relation to the property held 

ites _-whieh was carried by a majority of 110,—270 against 

A We congratulate the House on this symptom of returning 

sill d Mr. Winterbotham on his not inconsiderable share in 

cing it. Mr. Winterbotham is a Dissenter indeed, in whom 

there is D0 guile. Apparently he thinks the World a good deal 

than any other foe of Dissent, and as only the Establish- 

pat, not the Roman Church, has that on its side, he can 
sford to be generous to the latter, though not to the former. 


Avery edifying question of privilege was raised in the House 
gf Commons on Thursday by Mr. Osborne, to whom such 
‘ons are sweet. It seems that after the debate on Mr. 
Newdegate’s motion on Monday, while the Speaker was put- 
ting the question, Mr. Whalley challenged the Speaker's deci- 
gon, and heard some member exclaim, “ Kick him!” and 
w§trangle hin!” Mr. Whalley says that he appealed to the 
er, and retailed to him this rather violent language, but 
the Speaker heard nothing of his appeal, and only Mr. Dudley 
Forteseue appears to have caught even the recital of Mr. Whalley’s 
wrongs. Instead, however, of pressing his grievance on the 
Speaker and the House, Mr. Whalley, apparently in despair of 
iustice, made his plaint to the Times. Mr. Osborne objected to 
this change of venue, as verging on a breach of privilege. Mr. 
Whalley reasserted his wrongs, adding that for some years he had 
met with such incivility in the House, not so much personally, as 
on account of his peculiar notions, that he had had to consider 
seriously whether it were consistent with self-respect to remain 
there ; and he had, he added, with much wounded feeling, confided 
hisembarrassment to the Speaker. Mr. Whalley, continuing to point 
his words at the Speaker, exculpated those who had used these ex- 
ressions “ from doing anything more than indulging in a licence, 
q@hich, Sir, by your own permission and toleration, they might 
fairly think themselves entitled to.” The Speaker, of course, denied 
that he had heard any of the offensive words, and asserted with 
dignity that Mr. Whalley knew that if anything contrary to order 
or offensive to any individual is brought under the notice of the 
House, it meets with instant attention and redress. He spoke of 
Mr. Whalley’s course in writing to the Times as ‘ unbecoming to 
the dignity of this House and derogatory to the credit of its mem- 
bers.” So the Speaker and Mr. Whalley are at daggers drawn. 


But who was the impulsive person whose dreams of kicking and 
garotting Mr. Whalley led to all this tumult? That is at pre- 
sent a profound secret, but Dr. Brady expressed his belief that 
Mr. Kinnaird wos the only person so situated as to have been 
audible to Mr. Whalley. And why not Mr. Kinnaird? No 
party feels more gall of bitterness in their hearts for the ridicule 
which Mr. Whalley brings on the extreme anti-Romanist party 
than the Recordites. Mr. Newdegate, we all know, is hardly yet 
sure whether Mr. Whalley is or is not a Jesuit in disguise. ‘Then, 
too, Mr. Kinnaird is impulsive, and as he would have a clear 
motive, we feel the deepest suspicion of Mr. Kinnaird. 


“ A Beneficed Clergyman,” in a letter to the Pall Mall Gazette 
of Monday, explains the general outline of a reform by which 
those friends of the National Church who have a prescience of 
the future, hope to enable it to set its house in order, that on the day 
of reckoning, the people may rally round it, rather than to the ranks 
of its assailants. The first great change proposed is for every 
parish to elect a council which might have power to vote any 
change in the mode of celebrating the service, and in conjunction 
with the bishop to enforce any such otherwise legal change. The 
next reforms would be the abolition of clerical subscription; the 
removal of all practical disabilities arising from what is called the 
“indelibility of orders”; the discontinuance of the use of the 
Athanasian Creed, which, like unlighted candles on the altar, might 
remain in the Prayer-Book as a ‘documentary standard,” on 
condition it were not recited ; and a right to each incumbent to 
ask Jaymen to preach for him. ‘The last class of reforms proposed 
would consist of practical reforms, such as the subdivision of the 
larger dioceses, —a modification of the forms of electing and con- 
firming bishops, &c. We hope these suggestions will draw 
many tothe consideration of a plan which bids fair to put a 
National Church on, at least, a quasi-national basis. It has 
already received the adhesion of some most eminent clergymen 
and Members of Parliament. At present, the National Church is 
only comprehensive by accident. 


In answer to that unwearied and interminable interrogator Sir G. 











Jenkinson, Mr. Bruce has explained that his reason for commuting 
the sentence of Jacob Spinasa was the production of very important 
new evidence from a Swiss surgeon, showing him to have been 
subject to fits of hallucination, during which he was very dangerous, 
while serving in a Swiss militia regiment; and confirmatory evidence 
to the same effect was received from persons in a Grerman hospital 
in London in which Spinasa had been resident. This evidence had 
been submitted by Mr. Bruce both to the Judge who had tried the 
case and to the Lord Chancellor, who had both advised him that 
had this evidence been produced to the jury, the verdict would 
have been in all probability very different. It is clear that Mr. 
Bruce acted rightly, but it is also clear that these are precisely the 
kind of circumstances under which there ought to be a new trial, 
and not a mere exercise of the prerogative of mercy. It is 
impossible for any Home Secretary to sift new evidence as it would 
be sifted in a Court of Justice, and should be sifted, before a right 
verdict can be given or a wrong verdict reversed. 


Mr. Dicey, whose appointment as editor of the Daily News we 
mentioned some three months ago, has already ceased to be its 
editor, under circumstances which he thus concisely describes to us. 
Speaking of the original negotiation, he says, “I stipulated as a 
previous condition to all further consideration of the subject, that 
I should be entrusted with the complete control of the editorial 
department. This stipulation was agreed to. ‘The first occasion, 
however, on which [felt bound, in what I deemed to be the interest of 
the paper, to exercise my authority, gave rise to such a divergence 
of opinion between myself and the proprietary that it was deter- 
mined to sever the connection.” That looks like the old story of 
the wish at once to delegate responsibility and to retain power. 
We are not quite sure that a proprietor can ex animo relinquish 
power to an editor ; and virtually no editor can ever act as entirely 
on his own judgment as if he were proprietor too. We are not 
sure that there should not be introduced a Bill to facilitate the 
purchase of newspapers by their actual editors,—with clauses 
similar to those facilitating the sale of land to tenants in the Irish 
Land Bill. 


Mr. W. R. S. Ralston, the accomplished translator of Tour- 
gueneff's exquisite novel of ‘* Liza,”—and, by the way, of a very 
weird and powerful tale by the same great author, called “* The 
Idiot,” in the May number of the Zemple Bar magazine,—seems 
likely enough to create an English taste for Russian literature, 
such as William Taylor, of Norwich, created in England for the 
then almost equally unknown world of German literature, some 
sixty or seventy years ago. On Wednesday afternoon, Mr. Ral- 
ston told Russian popular stories at St. George’s Hall to a 
crowded and interested audience, and told them with great 
effect. Some were myths, some fairy stories, some ghost stories, 
some goblin stories; but all were striking and characteristic, and 
almost all, except the myths, closely related to German popular 
stories of the same character. It was curious to note how rug- 
ged and comparatively unhewn a shape the Russian forms of this 
common inheritance assume,—truncated shapes from which the 
articulated German extremities seem to have been struck off, or 
not yet to have grown. The symmetry of the fairy gifts is lost ; 
the marked features are fewer; the outlines somewhat grander, 
darker, and mistier. The pathos of one of the tales, “‘ The Dead 
Mother,” was all the more striking for the unfinished and vague 
character of the legend. Mr. Ralston’s experiment was a great 
success. 


The Women’s Rights are looking up in the world. On Wednes- 
day, Mr. Jacob Bright's “* Women’s Disabilities Bill” was carried 
through its second reading, in a thin house, by a majority of 33, 
—124 to 91. What most excites our surprise is the great apathy 
which seems to have been felt about the subject. Surely if women 
had cared about it, they would, at least, hate interested their 
husbands, and fathers, and brothers sufficiently in it to make them 
anxious to vote. Mr. Jacob Bright was rash enough to say that 
the enfranchisement of women,—not of course of the handful of 
women who are at present householders, whom alone his present 
Bill proposes to enfranchise, but of all women standing in an 
equally trustworthy position to male electors,—would not in his 
belief strengthen the Conservative party atall. fe was quite right 
that whether it would or not, is not a matter in any way bearing 
on the question ; but his sanguine temperament is to us a matter 
of wonder. If all the best qualified women had had votes, the 
Irish Church Bill would certainly have been lost last year, and 
probably, —paradox as it may seem,—the Women's Disabilities 
Bill would have been defeated this. 


Consols were ou Friday evening 93} to 94. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PLOT AND THE PLEBISCITE. 


HATEVER view we may take of the discovery made, or 
asserted to have been made, by the French Govern- 
ment of a plot to assassinate the Emperor,—this at least 
seems pretty clear, that no testimony more convincing 
could have been conceived to the utterly anarchical policy 
Suppose we take the view which many 
of the Liberal journals in Paris, and many of the Liberal 
journals in London take, that the discovery is so certain to 
bring the Emperor a vast accession of timid votes,—under 
the impression, as M. Ollivier coolly puts it, that all who vote 
“No,” vote for revolution,—that it is utterly unreasonable 
to ascribe the new 
celebrated design argument, and say 
that, just as when we find folded up in the embryo, 
lungs for breathing, and scientific mechanical 
ments for walking and lifting, and so forth, which are 
evidently of the highest use for a life in air and space, 
and of no use whatever where they are, we rightly infer 
that these arrangements must be intended for use in the 
air and in space,—so when we find folded up in this plot 
complex means most scientifically adapted for obtaining the 
majority which the Emperor wishes at the very moment 
when he wishes it, we must reasonably infer that it was 
designed to meet his wishes. 
ence must be that a political device which needs such supple- 
mentary arrangements as these to enable it to fulfil its pur- 
pose, is one of the most dangerous ever conceived by man. 
Here would be a device for giving the Emperor a new lease of 
power from the people, yet which, in order to succeed, compels 
the Emperor’s own servants to bring into prominence the chronic 
hatred always entertained for him in certain strata of society in 
France, and to'whet the tepid zeal of the cautious millions by ap- 
pealing ostentatiously to their fears! 
more calculated to suggest the idea of instability, and utter luke- 
warmness on the part of the great majority of the people of 
France? A plebiscite which can only be turned to satisfactory 
account when it is endorsed by a pretended plot is surely 
the forlorn hope of tottering dynasties, and is likely to bear 
more telling evidence to the danger of the throne than to its 
safety. Grant even that in panic dread of the socialists and the 
revolution, a great vote is given to the Emperor, as it was in 
1852, after the discovery of a Marseilles plot of which nothing 
more was heard when the vote had been taken. 
very just inference of Europe will be, not that the Emperor’s 
throne is deeply rooted in the affections of his people, but that 
it is still regarded as at best a less alternative evil than 
revolution, and is accepted once more as the throne of the 
Saviour of Society, but not as the throne of the here- 
Who cannot see that an argument so 
publicly addressed to the people in favour of a cool head, 
long tried in the work of stern repression, is not an argument at 
all for a posterity of rulers of all shades of weakness or strength, 
—that the reason which saves the Emperor now has no refer- 
ence whatever to the succession of his son, for which he him- 
self desires to see it doing duty. 

But now suppose, what seems to us, we confess, on the evidence 
produced, decidedly more likely, that a real plot of some kind 
has been discovered, whether for revolution or assassination, or 
(We ourselves suspect that there is always in France a 
considerable amount of seditious feeling perfectly well known 
to the police, on which they can play, as a performer plays on 
the keys of a piano, so as to produce at will any particular 
note, and that such seditious feeling always becomes more 
lively and dangerous in any time of political excitement.) Well, 
in this case the conspiracy bears still stronger witness to the 
political shortsightedness of those who proposed the plebiscite. 
No doubt it is quite true that at such a time it would have 
been the clear interest of the friends of liberty to keep quiet. 
Every alarm, every shock to the nerves of the peasant-pro- 
prietors or shopkeepers of France, could only tend to increase 
the number of the Emperor’s nominal adherents. 
Why, that violent irritation and revolu- 
tionary designs are bred by the mere proposal to take a 
mass-vote on a refined political question the answer to which 
might be understood in a dozen different ways,—though a 
‘yes’ is popularly interpreted as affirming the Empire just as 
the Ministers wish to affirm it, though apparently it only affirms 
the advisability of depriving the Emperor of personal power, 
and a ‘no’ as repudiating the Emperor, though apparently 


of the plebiscite. 
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it only affirms the znexpediency of diminishing the Empo,,. 

1 power. The mere attempt to tak — 
personal power mere attempt to take a mass-yot, 
such questions, seems so monstrously insincere to the ext 7 
Radicals, and so certain to yield a result which the Govern 
will make use of against the people, that they imme ment 
begin to plot how this farce of asking the people one thi,” 
and interpreting their answer as meaning another 
different thing, can be altogether stopped and extinguis 
And in point of fact, there can be no real doubt at all that 
proposal for the plebiscite has stimulated every anarchical element 
in France. A form apparently so popular, and simulating ey 
extreme republican ideas, acts like a dram on the republicas 
feeling ; and when the radicals realize, as they soon do that 
under the form of a proposed deference to the people th 
Emperor and his advisers are disguising an ingenious beds 
for diminishing the true influence of the people, the latent 
republicanism of the nation is irritated to madness, 
Whichever way we look, then, at the plot,—whether a5 
fomented by the Government, or as the natural outcome of 
radical feeling in view of the p/cbiscite,—we find in it a most 
impressive testimony to the political mischievousness of this 
direct appeal to the people for the purpose, not of electj 
representatives, but of passing their own judgment on the 
Emperor’s policy. Whatever else it does, it needlessly calls 
the attention of France to the ultimate revolutionary power 
vested in the people, and yet does so only to baulk he 
of true popular power. It suggests the substance of 
democratic cravings, and gives only a mocking shadoy, 
It excites passions to which it ostentatiously denies ql 
gratification. It gives the Government so strong a motive 
for frightening the people as to the seeds of anarchy which 
are germinating among them, that every one speculates, 
whether truly or not, on the possibility that it has manufac. 
tured the plot which it is now denouncing. And why does it 
give the Government this powerful motive for frightening 
the people as to these seeds of anarchy? Because, in point of 
fact, it does stimulate their growth like a hot-bed. The 
plebiscite has made all France suspicious of the hypocrisy of 
the Government, and all France sensible of the fierce dis- 
contents of the people. The plot, whether true or false, or 
as is most likely, mostly true and partly false, is the natural 
political supplement of the Plebiscite. A Government which 
asks a people a question at once exciting and indiscreet, has 
the strongest reason for also pressing upon them arguments 
which are at once exciting and indiscreet, and is quite certain 
to find adversaries who cannot endure the spectacle of an 
inarticulate people stammering out one thing with their lips 
and meaning quite another in their hearts. 


ENGLISH DEGENERACY AND GREECE. 

NE of our contemporaries is greatly agitated because 

‘the Government of King George have shown no more 
consideration to England than they would have shown to 
Portugal and Mexico,” and because the only fear of the Greek 
party abroad was lest “the Jta/ian Government and people 
might determine to make reprisals on Greece by inflicting on 
her some signal humiliation, and that their energy might 
shame us into a little anger of our own.” So far as this 
feeling of the degeneracy of England exists,—and we are very 
doubtful as to its extent,—it is of course due to causes 
most of which we regard with as little favour as our contem- 
porary. We have not been and are not friends of the some- 
what meaningless doctrine of non-intervention; we have never 
doubted that if nations as well as individuals should entertain 
and freely express their moral sympathies and antipathies, 
there is an extent of moral sympathy and antipathy which at 
times calls for physical aid or resistance, if it is not to bea 
mere imposture. But strongly as we hold this, and protest 
against any attempt to withdraw England from her proper place 
among the nations of Europe, nay, precisely because we hold this 
so strongly as we do,—we must condemn as one of the most 
dangerous influences tending to foster the non-intervention 
party in their prepossessions, the premature bitterness ex 
pressed against our Government for not prejudging the political 
aspects of this Greek massacre. When we are told that “if 
Oliver Cromwell were living, he would instantly despatch 4 
regiment of cavalry to the Pirzeus, so that when our repre 
sentative and the gentlemen of his staff leave their homes, 
they might have a suitable escort,” we can only say that we 
cannot see the least historical justification for a belief that 
Olivier Cromwell would have done anything so premature and 
so undignified in its violent and inconsiderate haste. It 8 
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rash counsels as these, put forward without a thought of 
thing but injured pride and feeling, which bring what we 
F ‘der to be a firm and courageous foreign policy into dis- 
i We have said already, and we adhere absolutely to 
- assertion, that we must hold Greece responsible for 
any breach of pledge in this matter of the brigand 
Pou and that we have even a right to demand 
. tees which would prove exceedingly humiliating to 
aa that this great disgrace of civilization, Greek brigand- | 
shall cease. On this we cannot understand that there can 
be reasonably more than one view. But nothing can be more 
different from this position than the proposal that England 
shouldact in blind anger, without even knowing what the history 
of these miserable massacres really is, without considering with 
the deliberation due to a policy of such magnitude what we 
are proposing to ourselves, and what will be the actual result, 
—in short, that we should act like a tragedy queen in a 
passion, simply because we know ourselves to be very strong 
and Greece to be very weak. That is precisely the reason why 
we ought to show the utmost self-restraint, and act on the 
most deliberate conviction. We have already committed, we 
gill not say an inexcusable error, — because the motive 
which dictated it was in the highest degree excusable, and 
even praiseworthy,—but a very grave error, in demand- 
ing peremptorily an amnesty for the brigands who 
had captured our countrymen. And to follow up a 
demand which would, if it had been conceded, have put 
a premium on brigandage for generations to come, and all but 
teed the safety of any brigands who could manage to 
capture persons of distinction and retain them as hostages,— 
to follow up, we say, such a demand by despatching troops 
to the Pireus to protect our countrymen against the dangers 
which we had ourselves deliberately attempted to enhance, 
would indeed be a piece of selfish braggadocio which might 
make any Englishman ashamed of his country. 

It is not by arrogantly intimidating the weak governments 
that we shall diminish the foolish prejudice felt in so many 
English minds for a policy of what is called non-intervention ; 
nor can we conceive anything better fitted to foster 
the sympathy felt for that policy than such articles as 
that published by the Pall Mall on Tuesday last. We 
believe that whether our influence on the Continent 
has declined or not, nothing could be more undignified 
or more likely to cause a further decline, than irritable 
and precipitate action of a kind likely to weaken, if not 
utterly paralyze, the arm of a State already sufliciently feeble. | 
Whatever Europe supposes, it certainly does not suppose that 
we are afraid to take up a stern attitude towards Greece. 
Whatever it may think of our degeneracy, it would not be 
undeceived by finding that we felt no scruple in humiliating 
Greece. It is precisely in the case of such puny States as 
these that our action, when there is a need for intervention, 
should not be overbearing and needlessly dictatorial. And we 
¢an conceive no policy more overbearing and more needlessly 
dictatorial than that suggested by the Pall Mall. It would 
utterly destroy the very little respect which the Greeks feel 
for their own Government, without doing anything half as 
effectual as might otherwise be done to remove the evil to 
which the recent catastrophe is due. Very different, indeed, 
is the lesson taught us by the late Mr. Herbert in the noble 
self-restraint of the letters addressed by him during the last 
days of his life to his official superior at Athens, Mr. Erskine. 
These letters breathe a spirit of almost punctilious respect for 
the self-esteem of the Greek Government, and even intimate 
candidly that there are certain sacrifices which could not 
possibly be asked from it, even as the price of the English 
prisoners’ lives. Such letters, of course, make us feel more deeply 
than ever the misfortune which we have undergone. They 
make us more resolved than ever to demand a strict account 
of that still utterly inexplicable movement of the Greek 
troops which led to the murders. They make us more deter- 
mined than ever to take steps for the final extinction of the 
brigandage which has led to all this misery. But they also 
indicate the tone of strict and even self-forgetful justice, in 
Which we should deliberate upon the course to be pursued, 
and the self-denial with which we ought to reject any policy 
Which, while it made atonement to the injured pride of 
England, might increase the anarchy of the unfortunate little 
country where we have suffered these things. Above all, what- 
ever we demand should strike at the root of the evil, and any- 
thing which strikes at the root of the evil will hardly be likely 
to inflict any needlessly conspicuous humiliation on the Greek 


fortiori, for schools established by the rates. 


| must yield nothing that can diminish the sense of responsibility 
| with which the Government of King George views the duty of 
|extirpating these horrors. We must insist on alternatives 
which will drive it to suppress brigandage. Indeed, we suggested 
last week the most powerful of all such alternatives, when we 
suggested that we might demand, in lieu of the complete 
suppression of brigandage, a ‘capitulation,’—i.c., a treaty 
authorizing the establishment in Athens of an international 
tribunal for the protection of foreigners. The suggestion of 
the Zimes that we might even lend Greece an Indian states- 
man who has had experience of the task of suppressing 
Dacoity in India, and demand for him full power to re- 
organize the Greek Administration, is not inadmissible, though 
we doubt if it be want of ability so much as want of will 
which needs cure. But we protest altogether, as most mis- 
chievous and unwarrantable, against any hasty steps which 
should anticipate the ordinary usages of nations, and of which 
the object should be expressly to humiliate and weaken a 
Government which, of all things, most needs moral dignity, 
independence, and strength. It is not by a policy of conspicuous 
selfishness that England will defeat the selfish theory of non- 
intervention. 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE GOVERNMENT AMEND- 
MENTS TO THE EDUCATION BILL? 


HE time is close at hand when we shall know the limits 
of Government concession on the Education Bill. As 
this is really the question on which, more than on any other, 
the cohesion of the Liberal party in the House of Commons 
depends, and as we deem even that cohesion,—important as it 
is,—a matter of indefinitely less importance than the prosecu- 
tion of the work of education in the country without further 
delay, it may be well to discuss calmly how far in our opinion 
the Government ought to go in the direction of concession, 
and to point out why it would be impossible to go so far as 
Mr. Winterbotham,—who is the representative of the extreme 
Dissenters in this matter,—demands, without giving up all 
hope of passing the Bill. 

What Mr. Winterbotham demands beyond what the Govern- 
ment has yet conceded, is (1), the time-table Conscience 
Clause for every public elementary school, whether founded 
by the rates or only aided out of the rates,—i.e., the public 
specification of hours either before or after the secular teach- 
ing at which religious teaching will be given, with perfect 
liberty to all scholars not to attend such teaching ; and (2), 
the prohibition, in any school supported even partially out of 
the rates, of all religious teaching and of all religious observ- 
ances, even at such specified times, except the reading of the 
Scriptures. Now, of couse, what these amendments mean 
is the complete secularization of all schools that receive 
a single penny from the rates, except in so far as the reading 
of the Bible at specified hours,—when the children may attend 
or not as their parents please, without anything being said on 
the subject,—may be called religious teaching. As far as the 
words of Mr. Winterbotham’s amendment go, there is no 
qualification whatever of this stringent rule, even for schools 
now called denominational, if they should consent to be aided 
by any sum, however small, out of the rates, nor, of course, a 
No prayer, not 
even the Lord’s Prayer, could be used; no explanation of the 
Bible,—at all events, on any theological point, hardly, in 
appearance at least, on any moral point which might have 
theological bearings,—could be given. Now, we do not 
hesitate to say that terms like these will be rejected, and 
rightly rejected, by all who have interested themselves 
hitherto in religious education. What these terms mean 
is that the managers of every such school must make 
their option between retaining its ancient character and 
receiving any sort of aid from the rates. Either it must 
remain a religious school, and raise by subscription all 
that the other schools raise by rates, and that, though of 
course its subscribers would be simultaneously paying rates 
for schools established, if not on purpose to compete with, 
still with the effect of competing with and tending to under- 
mine, their own school,—or it must give up its distinctive 
character entirely. Now is it possible for either the clergy of 
England, who unquestionably have done far more for the 
cause of education than any other set of men, or any other 
persons moved by profound attachment to the highest of 
all interests, to assent to such terms? We do not for a 
moment believe that it is,—nor do we believe that any Bill 
which should impose such terms on them would have the 
remotest chance of passing the present Parliament. <A very 











Government itself. We must, of course, demand justice. We 
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able address delivered at Sion College, and republished in the 
new number of the Contemporary Review, by the Rev. John 
Oakley,—a clergyman whose hearty liberalism of feeling and 
earnest devotion to the cause of education are everywhere well 
known in London, even if they were not sufficiently proved by 
what he now writes,—puts this point very strongly and, as it 
seems to us, unanswerably. With regard to the existing schools 
now called denominational, and established by voluntary 
efforts though not without assistance from the Privy Council, 
it is utterly and flagrantly unreasonable to ask that, after 
giving the strongest conceivable guarantees that no child shall 
be forced into accepting their special religious teaching, such 
religious teaching shall be virtually withdrawn even for those 
whose parents desire it for them, and who at present eagerly 
avail themselves of it. It is all very well to say that the 
school managers need not accept aid from the rates. But 
what is the moral distinction between aid from the rates and 
aid from the central Government? Such schools have all this 
time been aided by the Privy Council’s grants, on condition of 
satisfying its inspectors. Are these grants also to be withdrawn 
for the future, unless these schools abandon their religious teach- 
ing? If so, weare to inaugurate the system of putting an immense 
premium on secular schools which must destroy the religious 
schools. If not,on what conceivable ground can contributions out 
of the general taxpayer’s pocket be justified, and contributions 
out of the local taxpayer’s pocket be condemned? If the existing 
denominational schools are to be absolutely refused all aid 
from the rates, they must logically sooner or later be refused 
all aid from the Privy Council too. And if they are to be 
refused aid from Government altogether, while secular schools 
are to be doubly aided, they must, of course, be extinguished 
in the unequal competition. It is quite clear that Parliament 
must now make up its mind on this great question,—Is reli- 
gious education to be actively discouraged, or is it only religious 
propagandism and religious inequality that is to be actively 
discouraged? Mr. Winterbotham’s amendments practically 
propose the former, while the Government, and we believe the 
country, only mean the latter. But if the latter be all that 
we are to avoid, it is quite certain that Mr. Winterbotham’s 
amendments cannot be accepted. 

What, then, ought we to concede? We think Mr. Oakley, in 
the article of the Contemporary Review to which we have 
referred, points out very clearly what may be, and as, we 
think, ought to be conceded, though we must add something 
to his list of concessions. We should see no reason why the 
public specification of the times of formal religious teaching 
and the clear separation of those times from the ordinary 
teaching, might not be conceded in both the new rate-founded, 
and the old rate-aided, schools alike, but that this will press 
very hardly on the Catholics, who profess to mingle religious 
worship most intimately with the ordinary teaching, and who 
would, therefore, be needlessly cut off from all aid from the 
rates,—and, logically, before long also from the Privy 
Council,—we say needlessly, because we believe that in 
practice Roman Catholic schools will hardly ever have a 
Protestant scholar in them to be protected, so that this 
provision will, in fact, simply operate to cut them off 
from help in prosecuting a most praiseworthy public 
object,—the education of the poor Roman Catholic children, 
—without protecting any Protestant child’s interests, Surely 
if Roman Catholic schools in the Roman Catholic quarters of 
our great towns are well and ably taught to the satisfaction of 
the inspectors, and other Protestant schools are within reach 
for Protestant children, the former would deserve as much aid 
from the rates as the latter, in spite of their not separating 
the religious teaching so completely? However, it is quite 
clear that the time-table Conscience Clause must be adopted 
for all schools managed by the local Boards of Education, and 
we do not see why the denominational schools should not, in 
general at least, frankly accept it. 

But then we maintain that in all schools in which the 
voluntary managers still continue to supply a considerable pro- 
portion of the funds,—say at least half of all the funds, ex- 
clusive of the school pence and the central grant,—the reli- 
gious teaching at the hours publicly assigned should be entirely 
directed by the managers. This is the point on which we 
think that Mr. Oakley’s views need qualification. Clearly it 
will never do to let private managers accept from the rates all 
the help which hitherto they have provided out of voluntary 
subscriptions, and yet continue to control the religious teach- 


. s a 
| ing absolutely, at the separate and publicly assigned tin 
long as they derive a substantial part of the school funds { 
the old denominational sources, and no longer. The Go ~_ 
ment must propose some limit on the right of the old man 
to control the character of a school for which they no lop 
make the old sacrifices. We should say that so long as yo] 
tary contributions find not less than one-half of all the a 
locally supplied (except the school pence) the old mana 
should be allowed to manage still in relation to the relig: 
character of the school, on condition that the hours of religi 
teaching are publicly made known, and no child is liable to 
censure except by its parents for non-attendance. But jt s 
clear that at least some considerable and permanent pecuni 
sacrifice must be made in order to earn the privilege of keg 
ing the direction of the school (especially as to Teligioug 
teaching) in private hands. It would never do to let the 
denominational board absorb the whole power, and the rate. 
payers supply the whole means exclusive of that supplied by 
the parents and the Privy Council. It is the sacrifice made 
in the cause of education by the clergy and the denoming 
tional managers, and that alone, which entitles them to retain 
the management in their hands so long as they manage 
efficiently. 

Lastly, as to the new schools to be founded by the School 
Board, we hold that something further than the mere public 
announcement of the hours of religious teaching and their 
easy separability from the secular teaching would be desirable, 
It is to be hoped that in these schools the religious class would 
be attended by the great majority of the children, and there 
fore by children of many sects. If any system is adopted likely 
to alienate many of the sects, the greatest advantage of the 
religious class will be gone. But to limit this teaching, as Mr, 
Winterbotham proposes, to mere reading of the Bible,—“ with. 
out note or comment,” as the rule of the British Schools pro- 
vides,—would be far worse in our minds than prohibiting 
direct religious teaching altogether, for a sham is always 
worse than a mistake. The only feasible concession therefore 
is, in those schools established by the Local Boards, to prohibit 
the teaching of catechisms and formularies, but leave the 
schoolmaster chosen entirely free to explain the Bible, and to 
teach the spiritual and moral substance of his own creed, to 
the best of his own judgment and ability. In other words, 
give him clearly to understand that the object is to be as com-. 
prehensive as it is possible for him to be, without tying his 
tongue on the highest of all themes. To these concessions we 
would add, with Mr. Acland, the right of any aggrieved sect 
to appeal to the Education Board, in case they thought the 
managers of any school were not administering it in the spirit 
of the law. 

With these concessions we believe that the Dissenters would 
be in general heartily content. We are sure that the great 
majority of the clergy and of the laymen of the Church would 
support the Bill as heartily after these concessions had been 
granted as before. But if any demand be pressed, and pressed 
successfully, beyond this, it would probably cause, and de- 
serve to cause, the failure of the Bill. To pretend to aid 
denominational schools on condition they forfeited every claim 
to the special sympathy of the denominations which had 
created and were still heartily supporting them, would be at 
once absurd and unjust. To have the Bible ceremoniously 
read aloud in the new schools as a sort of magical incantation, 
would make religion a laughing-stock to the sceptical, and 
what is worse,—for we have so much of it already in Great 
Britain,—a form, an etiquette, a dead outward custom to 
successive generations of English children. 





THE CASE OF MR. JACKSON. 
YSTEMATIOC indecency, culminating in rape, is the charge 
which the Dean of Arches has been investigating for six 
days, and of which he has declared that Mr. Jackson, the 
Rector of Ledbury, is guilty. It will be generally allowed that 
for such acts a sentence of five years’ suspension is far too 


‘light, and the excuse that the rape itself occurred before the 


time limited by the Church Discipline Act for similar inquiries 
fails to convince us. Granting that Mr. Jackson could not be 
punished for the rape, we must contend that the fact of his 
having committed a rape is an aggravation of that flagrant 
course of immorality to which he abandoned himself during 
one of the fifty odd years of his life, and of the thirty years of 





ing as much as they ever did before, when they were in fact 
making great sacrifices for the school. We assert the rights 
of the denominational managers to control the religious teach- | 


his priesthood. Surely deprivation would not be too severe 
a penalty for the acts which came strictly within Sir Robert 
Phillimore’s jurisdiction, and were proved to his satisfaction 
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that Mr. Jackson took indecent liberties with his 

in his study, that he went into her bedroom while she 
dressing and criminally assaulted her; that a fortnight 
Serwerds he gave her a glass of drugged wine, and repeated 
the crime ; that while she was in his service he “ tussled”’ 
ore than sixty times in all parts of the house; 


with her more | “ee 
that he said in the coarsest language he had been inti- 
h several girls in his service, and would give 


wit 
le to know if others were unchaste; that he made 


gmilar attempts upon the virtue of this girl, behaving 
ith indecency, and uttering the foulest suggestions. 
these things are distinctly stated by the cook, Elizabeth 
Parry, and the girl Elizabeth Lane. We have no wish to 
disgust our readers with unnecessary details, bui we think it 
yell that the real charge against Mr. Jackson should be clearly 
brought out. A clergyman more than fifty years old, thirty 
in holy orders, twenty-five years married, who is guilty 
of such conduct, and whose guilt has been publicly proved, 
can never officiate again without giving scandal both to the 
Church and to society. ; 

The lightness of Sir Robert Phillimore’s sentence is there- 
fore a matter of surprise. But there are other points in the 
ease which produce much the same feeling. In spite of the 
finding of the Court of Arches, we are unwilling to believe 
that a man in Mr. Jackson’s position could have acted in the 
way described by his cook and housemaid. Sir Robert Philli- 
mere seems to have thought that he ought not to be unduly 
influenced by evidence to Mr. Jackson’s character given by 
Members of Parliament, clergymen, and others, who had 
known him as a vicar in Worcestershire for ten or eleven 
years, and as Rector of Ledbury for eight years, and who had 
never heard of an impatation ayainst him. ‘ Where facts 
were doubtful,”’ the Judge is reported to have said, “‘ or where 
the evidence as to them was nicely balanced, the previous 
character of the accused must always be entitled to great 
weight; but he should be forgetting all that his long 
experience had taught him with respect to cases like the 
present, if he did not remember that such a character had been 
proved by unimpeachable evidence in the case of the same 
person whose subsequent guilt had by no less unimpeachable 
evidence been proved.” Of course, then, the main question is 
as to the balance of evidence, not so much as to the direct 
evidence—which in such cases as this must always be slight— 
but as to the amount of confirmation given by independent 
witnesses. What we mean is that, on the one side we have 
the statements of the two women who are the accusers, on the 
other side the denials of the defendant, who is still more 
interested. It would be impossible to decide between these 
two opposite stories if they were left to themselves, because 
the test of probabilities is not more infallible than the test 
of character when it is tried by the long experience of Sir 
Robert Phillimore. No doubt it is conceivable that a man of 
fifty, who has been married for twenty-five years, and a 
clergyman for thirty, and who during that time has borne 
an unimpeachable character, might commit a rape upon 
his cook in an apple-room, addressing her at the time 
in the language natural to a farm lad after a harvest 
supper. We question if a jury would be found to believe the 
story, and there is a tradition of Scarlett having demolished a 
similar charge in one sentence. Having brought out the 
exact words, he folded up his brief in a hurry, and said 
simply, “Gentlemen, I am wanted elsewhere, and I cannot 
stay to address you; but I leave it to you to say whether a 
gentleman could have used such an expression.’ But an 
argument like this would fail to impress the Dean of Arches. 
The words are sworn to by Parry, and if she is to be believed 

at all she must be believed altogether. Upon the balance of 
evidence her story seems to the Judge more likely than the 
defendant’s story. She is confirmed, in the first place, by the 
housemaid, who witnessed the crime and many other scenes of 
improper intimacy. It is true that this housemaid is what is deli- 
cately called a “ giddy, foolish girl ;” that is to say, she admits 
to having used indecent gestures in the kitchen before a man- 
servant, she is said by the other servants to have constantly 
indulged in fouler language and habits, and her own mother 
said she ought to be kicked out of the house. She also started 
4 report that she saw Mrs. Jackson and the tutor kissing each 

other, and both Mrs. Jackson and the tutor are called to con- 

tradict her. However, with Sir Robert Phillimore’s wna 
about character, these trifling irregularities are of no moment. 

We may add that these two witnesses are the only ones who 
speak directly to anything that materially affects the charge. | 
he indirect confirmation is that Parry was taken back into | 





Mr. Jackson’s service a week before her confinement, that he 
was several times told of her pregnancy before she was taken 
back, and that there was some.evidence of his having believed ~ 
in it; and that when she finally left his service, Mrs. Jackson 
gave her a good character. This, taken shortly, is the whole 
case for the promoter. 

It is not denied that Mrs. Jackson gave Parry a good 
character, and it is clear that in doing so she did wrongly. 
But is that conclusive as to her husband's guilt? It is to 
Sir Robert Phillimore. He talks of “a deliberately false 
character, the result of conscious guilt,” in the face of evidence 
that the character was true so far as it went, and only sinned 
by omission. There is the further point that Mr. Jackson 
did not know of the character being given, and when he 
heard of his wife’s letter he expressed his disapproval. It is 
a more serious question whether he knew of Parry's pregnancy. 
The doctor told him of it before she left his service the first 
time, but on being taxed with it she denied it to the very last. 
Sir Robert Phillimore lays great stress on the evidence of a 
Mrs. Brookes, who keeps a servants’ registry in Worcester, 
and who deposed to a conversation with Mr. Jackson a month 
or two before Parry was taken back into his service. Being 
told then that Parry was pregnant, Mr. Jackson “was very 
much confused, and said he did not know how that could be, 
as she had no beaux and was not allowed to go out.” He 
afterwards said the words Mrs. Brookes had used had thunder- 
struck him: “I think he used the word ‘ thunderstruck.’” 
Now, says Sir Robert Phillimore, if Mrs. Brookes is to 
be believed, and she is an honest, disinterested witness, 
against whose character nothing has been proved or even 
charged, Mr. Jackson must have known of Parry’s pregnancy. 
That fact in itself is fatal to the main defence. But we pre- 
sume even an honest, disinterested witness may be mis- 
taken. Mrs. Brookes herself was very much copfused as to 
the dates when servants were changed at the rectory. In 
repeating a most important saying of Mr. Jackson’s, she could 
not remember whether the words were, “She has deceived us 
and the doctor,” or, ‘She and the doctor have deceived us.” 
Even if it be true that Mrs. Brookes told Mr. Jackson of 
Parry’s pregnancy, does it follow that he must have believed 
her? Surely not, if he had not believed the doctor. Even 
if he was confused, which Sir Robert Phillimore seems to 
treat as an infallible index of guilt, that might be owing to 
this repetition of the charge which Parry had denied so often. 
But then if he was really the father of Parry’s child, he must 
have known about this pregnancy before she first left his 
service. Why did he let her go at that time, if he intended to 
have her in his house for her confinement? Why did he 
bring her back for her confinement, if he meant to dismiss her 
immediately after? According to the theory on which the 
judgment is based, Mr. Jackson sent away his cook when she 
was pregnant, in order that everybody might judge of her 
condition, brought her back when she was about to be con- 
fined, in order that the affair might be made public, and then 
turned her off without any support for her child, in order 
that she might cause a scandal in church, and Jay the 
ground for an affiliation order. Why is Parry not to 
be believed ? asks Sir Robert Phillimore. Was she a woman 
of bad character? Her mistress said she was sober, honest, 
and cleanly. Was she untruthful? Ter master and mistress 
believed ler when she told a lie. Was she unchaste? Well, 
for that matter, the defendant knew nothing against her except 
that she had an illegitimate child, but then she said he was its 
father. Could anything be more conclusive? Perhaps it 
might be suggested that if these improper familiarities went on 
all over the house during that year, some of the other servants 
must have seen it, and that if Mr. Jackson was so sedulous in 
his attentions to Parry and Lane, he could hardly have been 
chaste in the company of every other woman. Besides, if he 
boasted to Parry of his having seduced a great many girls, some 
instances might surely be given. But we are bound to con- 





clude from Sir Robert Phillimore’s judgment that the rape, the 
indecencies, the drugged wine, and the other acts of immo- 
rality were solitary passages in a long life of respectability and 
clerical duty, and were only attempted on two servants, one of 
whom had an illegitimate child, and denied till the last that 
she was pregnant ; while the other is proved to have spread 





scandalous reports, and to have made use of such foul words 
and indecent gestures that men-servants would not stay in the 
same house with her. If this be so, Mr. Jackson skilfully 
concealed his depravity for about half a century, and then 
chose his victims well when it suited him to throw off the 
mask. For the interests of those victims, it is fortunate that 
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he was not brought before a jury, but was confronted by the 
long experience of Sir Robert Phillimore. 





SIR RICHARD TEMPLE’S SECOND BUDGET. 


T is impossible to read the second Budget statement which 
the Indian Finance Minister has just made without a 
feeling of great discouragement. We have never been inclined 
to take a pessimist view of Indian finance. Our difficulties in 
India, as we have often pointed out, arise from the resolution 
to spend large sums annually on the improvement of the 
country. At any moment, by letting public works stop, we 
can have a surplus, and there is thus to our hands a great 
financial reserve for every emergency. But no consideration 
of this sort can excuse the bungling of the Government which 
resolves on the works. It is their business to provide for 
them on a settled plan, to measure exactly the surplus revenues 
and loans which are to meet them, and avoid the embarrass- 
ment of mistaken estimates, defective control, and entangled 
accounts. Unless they do this, we shall have continued dis- 
credit and failure—perpetually recurring scandals like that of 
last autumn, when the Government suddenly awoke to the 
emptiness of its Treasury; and we fear there is even a great 
risk of worse disasters. But the statement of Sir Richard 
Temple shows that the Indian Government is still unequal to 
the financial part of its task. The occasion was one for a 
great effort, for seldom has a Government had before it a more 
vivid exposure of blundering and its consequences. In the 
middle of the financial year they had found themselves under- 
estimating by two-thirds a deficit of two and a half millions 
on the previous account, and that another deficit of two 
millions, where they looked for a small surplus, was impend- 
ing. They had incurred a great deal of odium by hasty 
and ruthless retrenchment, and by new and unpopular taxes 
to fill up the deficit. Clearly, after such a failure, they 
were bound to make a breach with the past, and institute 
some good order, or confess themselves utterly wanting. But 
the old vices continue in almost their former vigour. The 
estimates are of the old sanguine, unsatisfactory type ; there 
is to be more new and unpopular taxation, and a good deal of 
borrowing ; and after all, there is a narrow surplus which the 
slightest unfavourable accident will again eonvert into a deficit. 
Meanwhile, the responsible Minister has not even the notion 
that there is anything very far wrong. In his elaborate, 
smoothly written composition he dwells on many things— 
details of retrenchment, changes in the form of accounts, 
expedients to prevent the scandalous miscalculations of the 
regular estimate; but there is not the faintest glimmer of a 
perception that the work is his, that he has got to prove the 
safety of the estimates of revenue and the necessity of the 
expenditure, that he must both justify the new taxation in 
comparison with the objects attained and show that the year 
is provided for without exhausting the reserves of the State. 
Instead, he takes the expenditure for granted, increases the 
income-tax as the principal expedient to meet it, and quietly 
proposes a loan of three millions for extraordinary public 
works—while at the same time he deplores the scandals of 
last year as the result of a natural calamity, and almost openly 
trusts to good fortune to pull him through the current year. 
In such style are Indian financiers coping with a serious crisis. 
To show how serious the matter is, one or two points may 
be glanced at more minutely. What we are struck with a 
good deal is the fact that there is no real reduction of expen- 
diture. We do not yet know how we stand for 1869-70, the 
year just past ; but after all the frantic efforts that have been 
made it is proposed to spend in 1870-71 nearly as much as 
was spent in the last year for which the accounts are closed. 
The Indian Government spent £55,800,000 in 1868-69, and 
proposes to spend £55,226,000 in the current year. The net 
result of all the economies talked about, compared with a 
year when there was a real deficit of four millions (for 
the two-and-a-half millions above mentioned did not in- 
clude extraordinary works), is a saving of half-a-million. It 
appears, indeed, that there is an immense saving on “ Public 
Works ordinary,” the estimate for which is four instead of six- 
and-a-quarter millions, but the estimate for “Public Works 
extraordinary ” has increased from £1,370,000 to £3,000,000, 
and the financial result is hardly different. The saving in the 
two kinds of works is only a little over half-a-million. The 
expenditure may be on a different and better kind of works, 


but the immediate effect is the same. Some people will ; 


been hearing of are the reductions from the extravagant 
which was discovered in last year’s panic ; and the real g,.; 
on the Army, as compared with 1868-69, is exactly half 
million. These two savings—Public Works and the Arm = 
amount to a million altogether; but there is an increase - 
quarter of a million in the railway guarantees, and of an re : 
amount in the remaining expenditure, on which we shal] ha 
something more to say, so that the net saving is only what “1 
have said. It could not be more evident that the In s 
Government, as yet, has hardly commenced retrenchney 
: : ss : t 

whether there is room for it or not; and this is saying a goo] 
deal, when so much is made of their efforts at reduction. 

Turning to the other side, the facts are equally disheartep. 
ing. There is very little improvement, notwithstanding ql 
the new taxes. The revenue of 1868-69 was £51,657,009 
and it is now expected to be, with about two millions of 
new taxation, £52,327,000,—an improvement of £670,000 
The final result of the economies and the improved revenne 
is that the deficit of the current year—the sum which it jy 
necessary to borrow—is three millions, instead of four. Thy 
worst of the matter is, that little satisfaction can be taken in 
the apparently moderate estimate of revenue. When we com 
to look into it, we discover that the principal cause of Change 
is the necessity of putting a lower figure on the yield of opium, 
We received from that source £8,453,000 in 1868-69, ang 
only £6,922,000 is estimated now ; but so far from the latter 
sum being an under-estimate, no one can read the Budget 
without suspicion that opium is more risky than ever, The 
other estimates taken altogether are thus no more moderata 
than before. In reality, we fear they are still too high for 
safety. The revenue of 1868-69 was not only swelled by a high 
return from opium, but by large receipts from miscellaneous 
sources, windfalls of various kinds, which are not now to bk 
expected. Thus to say that the current estimates, apart from 
the new taxes and opium, are in gross nearly the same as the 
yield of 1868-69, means that the estimate of receipt from the 
great sources of revenue is much increased. This is really 
the case. From land, forest, excise, salt, stamps, and lay 
and justice, the Indian Government expects to get this 
year one and a half millions more than it actually got in the 
last year for which there is an account. The only diminution 
is a quarter of a million in customs. We shall not pretend to say 
that the expectation is not well founded, and it will, of course, be 
observed that part of the improvement is due to the increased 
duties on salt. Still, it is obvious that there is no excessive 
sobriety in the -Estimates; that, with all the new taxation, 
and the three millions to be borrowed, and the narrow 
surplus left, there is no room for the consolation that we 
really know the worst. We must add to all this the 
fear that the yield of the new taxes, from the opposition 
and ill-will they provoke, may be less than is expected. The 
Budget, in fac’, leaves things as they were two years ago, 
minus a surplus receipt from opium, and plus a corresponding 
amount of new taxes, without the least assurance that the 
work is one whit more solid, and that the insufficiency of the 
provision for the year will not be disastrously increased. 
Where is all this to end? We confess it appears to us that 
at the present stage no labour would be more futile than that 
of discussing proposals for amendment, of whatever nature 
they may be. The one defect is that the finances are not 
managed at all, and that the Government lives from hand to 
mouth, embarking in public works without knowing where the 
money is to come from, and imposing new taxes which ar 
resisted all the more because they do not prevent embarras+ 
ment. Whatever else is done, it is absolutely necessary that 
either in India or England the subject should be strongly 
taken up by a single authority, who would make himself 
responsible, inquire into all the estimates, control every 
operation, and define clearly the object to be pursued. 
When some such authority is dealing with the finances, 
his plans and schemes will be a subject of criticism; 
but now things are in a mess, and there is little more 
to be said. With regard to the new taxes, the mere fact that 
an incompetent Administration proposes them is sufficient cot 
demnation. There cannot certainly be any justification fora 
income-tax of eightpence in the pound as a permanent tat, 
merely to make good partially the gross blunders that are 
being made, and without any prospect of improvement or reliet 
The attempt to impose it may, however, do good by stimulat 





ing opposition and inquiry, for which there is abundant reaso. 
If nothing else will induce the Government to act, there 13 one 


wonder that nothing more has resulted after all they have} final consideration that shoulddoso. We seem to be exhaust 


heard of Army reductions, but the truth is that what we haye! 


ing our reserve. The public works’ expenditure of the yeal, 
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dinary and extraordinary, is exactly seven millions, which 
“ 1d be an exceedingly good margin if met out of old revenue 
“ without loans. But, in fact, there is to be a loan of 
ae millions, and the new taxes bring in two millions, so 
that there is only a margin of two millions paid for out of old 
revenue. This is all we should have to come and go upon by 
suspending on an emergency every public work throughout the 
country. Every expense beyond that would have to be met by 
taxes or by loans, and we need not say how speedily a margin 
of two millions would be eaten up by the interest on money 
borrowed. Actually, the burden of the debt is increasing 
retty fast. India now pays £600,000 more of interest and 

arantees than it did two years ago, which is one reason why 
the retrenchment of expenditure has been ineffectual on the 
entire account. Possibly the works may be so reproductive as 
in the end to cover everything, but the burden is certain, the 
immediate embarrassment most difficult to deal with, and the 
result a speculation, however confident we may be. We 
should be very sure that what we get is worth the price 


we pay. 








MR. DISRAELI’S HUMOUR. 
E have spoken elsewhere of the general characteristics of 

\ Mr. Disraeli’s new novel, and not spoken of them very 
respectfully ; but the book gives usa good occasion for a few words 
on the most attractive characteristic of Mr. Disraeli’s intellect, 
—his humour, in regard to which ‘“ Lothair,” though not perhaps 
his strongest, is by no means his weakest work. Mr. Disraeli’s 
humour is, of course, as every one knows, chiefly satirical, but it 
is satirical humour of a special kind. It has nothing in it of the 
subdued hatred and veiled ferocity of true satire. There is 
nothing in it of the disposition to thrust, like Thackeray, at the 
very roots of life, and expose the falsehoods which are not less 
hateful than they are pitiful. Mr. Disraeli’s satire is the satire of 
aman who enjoys, above everything, combining a certain falsetto 
grandeur of conception with very vulgar realities,—who brings 
a speculative intellect to the analysis of worldly affairs, and 
studies the tricks of fashion or of trade as if he were analyz- 
ing the philosophy of history or the purposes of Providence. 
Mr. Disraeli loves the intellectuai-incongruous,—with the stratum 
of disappointment uppermost. When he talked of our Abyssinian 
army “hoisting the standards of St. George on the mountains of 
Rassalas,” he introduced a medley of associations of the most 
incongruous description, which a critic at.the time very justly 
described as excellent ‘‘ after its rococo fashion.” There is always 
something of the same ornament run mad, or, as he himself calls 
it, “ornate jargon” in Mr. Disraeli’s humour, and he never for- 
gets to make you conscious of the madness and to leave the flavour 
of it lingering upon you. And since a very debased style of archi- 
tecture may be the best possible instrument for a mocking humour, 
when consciously used for that purpose, Mr. Disraeli’s rococo style 
is by no means debased for its purpose. He applies the forms of 
the most lofty thought and sentiment to the display of Taper and 
Tadpole’s self-importance, the sublime sorrows of French cooks, 
the pure enthusiasm of jewellers, and the bold hypotheses of trans- 
cendental ladies. For instance, the speculations of Apollonia,— 
otherwise Mrs. Putney Giles, wife of Lord Lothair’s legal 
adviser and agent,—on the probable results of a change in the 
course of the Gulf Stream, and the conceivable effect of a few hard 
winters at Rome in “ putting an end to Romanism,” give an 
average illustration of this type of humour. But the noblest 
illustration by far is the despair of the great unappreciated French 
cook, Leander, in ‘‘ Tancred ”:— 

“Leander, my lord, has been dressing dinners for a week,—dinners, I 
will be bound to say, which were never equalled in the Imperial kitchen, 
and the Duke has never mado a single observation, or sent him a single 
message. Yesterday, determined to outdo even himself, he sent up 
some escalopes de laitances de carpes ila Bellamont. In my time I 
have seen nothing like it, my lord. Ask Philippon, ask Dumoreau, what 
they thought of it! Even the Englishman, Smit, who never says any- 
thing, opened his mouth and exclaimed ; as for the marmitons, they 
were breathless, and I thought Achille, the youth of whom I spoke to 
you, my lord, and who appears to me to be born with the true feeling, 
would have been overcome with emotion. When it was finished, 


Leander retired to this room—I attended him—and covered his face 
with his hands. Would you believe it, my lord! Not a word—not even 


& message. All this morning Leander has waited in the last hope. 
Nothing, absolutely nothing! How can he compose when he is not 
appreciated ?” 


In that, and in the whole passage of which this is but a specimen, 
there is a humour of intellectual burlesque such as few men have 
displayed in equal force to Mr. Disraeli. And in the new novel 
We have something of the same kind, though with a good deal less 





of burlesque and more of humorous insight into the heart of 
a tradesman’s feelings. The sketch of Mr. Ruby the jeweller 
is amongst the best of Mr. Disraeli’s pictures, and though it 
is sufficiently flavoured with sarcasm, there is less of intellectual 
satire in it than in almost any of its companions. Nothing can 
be more real even, than the preliminary description of Mr. Ruby’s 
manner in just sliding various attractive jewels under his patron’s 
notice which Lothair has not asked for, before he comes to the 
point of the pearls which he has asked for. ‘The patience with 
which he ignores Lothair’s special demand, and yet seems quite 
indifferent to forcing anything specially on his attention so long as 
he makes enough separate impressions, and, again, the abandon with 
which he carelessly pours out a packet of diamonds before his great 
customer, —mentioning casually, as he touches one of them, “ with 
the long nail of his little finger,” that ‘“‘that is worth seven 
hundred guineas, the whole packet worth perhaps ten thousand 
pounds,” are described with a fidelity to tradesman’s manners 
worthy almost of Dickens. But Mr. Disracli’s special touch re- 
appears when Mr. Ruby becomes confidential on the subject of 
pearls. The greasy devotion of the great jeweller is here delight- 
fully expressed, with just enough of sentimental feeling to suggest 
the idea of satire :— 

“« Very interesting,’ said Lothair, ‘but what I want are pearls. That 
necklace which you have shown me is like the necklace of a doll. I 
want pearls, such as you see them in Italian pictures—Titians and 
Giorgiones—such as a Queen of Cyprus would wear. I want ropes of 
pearls..—‘ Ah!’ said Mr. Ruby, ‘I know what your lordship means. 
Lady Bideford had something of that kind. She very much deceived us, 
—always told us her necklace must be sold at her death, and she had 
very bad health. We waited, but when she went, poor lady! it was 
claimed by the heir, and is in Chancery at this very moment. The 
Justinianis have ropes of pearls—Madame Justiniani, of Paris, I have 
been told, gives a rope to every one of her children when they marry— 
but there is no expectation of a Justiniani parting with anything. 
Pearls are troublesome property, my Lord. They require great care ; 
they want both air and exercise; they must be worn frequently; you 
cannot lock them up. The Duchess of Havant has the finest pearls in 
this country, and I told her Grace, “Wear them whenever you can; 
wear them at breakfast,” and her Grace follows my advice,—she does 
wear them at breakfast. I go down to Havant Castle every year to see 
her Grace’s pearls, and I wipe every one of them myself, and let them 
lie on a sunny bank in the garden, in a westerly wind, for hours and days 
together. Their complexion would have been ruined had it not been for 
this treatment. Pearls are like girls, my Lord,—they require quite as 
much attention.’” 

Mockery without anger and without despair, the mockery that 
accepts bathos as the normal lot of man, and feels no pathos in so 
accepting it,—that is the distinctive tone of Mr. Disraeli’s intel- 
lectual burlesque. How he enjoyed contrasting with ‘l'ancred’s 
sublime aspirations after absolute religion, Mrs. Guy Flouncey’s 
difficulties in obtaining a true visiting “list,” and her strategical 
use of ‘the opportunity for which she had been cruising for 
years,” when a great nobleman wanted to flirt with her, and the 
great nobleman’s wife having the weakness to feel annoyed, Mrs. 
Guy Flouncey seized her opportunity, threw over the Earl, 
became the bosom friend of the Countess, secured her “ list,” 
gave the best ball of the season, at which a royal duchess was 
present, and observed to Mr. Guy Flouncey, as that exhausted 
gentleman was eating some supper on a tray in the dressing-room 
at five o’clock in the morning,”—‘‘ we have done it at last, my 
love!” Yet the point of this, and of the sentimental despondency 
of the great Leander because his ‘escalopes de laitances de 
carpe i la Bellamont” remained unappreciated, is made keener by 
the sublimer side of the story, by ‘Tancred’s aspirations after 
an absolute religion as described side by side with Leander’s 
aspirations for immortality as a cook. And how completely 
Mr. Disraeli intended this, how evidently he desired to 
bring home the vanity of human wishes in this grand-scale bur- 
lesque, is shown by the tantalizing climax of that great story. 
‘Tancred, after receiving his revelation on Mount Sinai, and enthu- 
siastically pursuing the winding curves of the great Asiatic mys- 
tery, is just pressing the divine Eva to his heart, when the great 
dénouement comes,—‘* the Duke and Duchess of Bellamont had 
arrived at Jerusalem.” ‘The view of Sinai’s lightnings, and of a deep 
Syrian soul dissolves suddenly ; the vision of a great English here- 
ditary peer and the maternal anxieties of the duchess are presented 
to the mind; and the curtain drops. ‘The novelist introduces the 
English Duke and Duchess to cap as with an extinguisher the 
yearnings of Tancred’s soul. His titled father and mother and 
the duties of an entailed estate, deny the solution of his fond 
and infinite hopes. It is the same in all Mr. Disraeli’s other 
stories. Hecan never deny himself the satisfaction,—probably he 
feels it also a solemn duty,—of throwing a wet blanket on great 
enthusiasms. ‘The great-souled hero of ‘‘ Sybil,” it will be remem- 





bered, is even made to exclaim by the cynical author, who has 
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always loved to make a fool of his heroes after a sly fashion, ‘‘ No, 
I never smoke,—Tobacco is the tomb of love.” 

The whole drift of ‘‘ Lothair,” though very much toned down from 
that of ‘‘‘fancred,” is precisely similar. Mr. Disraeli tries to give 
Lothair, as he tried to give Tancred, so far as he knows how, an 
‘earnest’ mind, though not quite to the same extent, as he makes it 
his task to disillusionize the poor youth and all poor youths similarly 
disposed. ‘‘ Ndsse omnia hee, salus est adolescentulis,” is his motto. 
In other words, ‘the salvation of youth consists in learning that 
yearnings after faith and freedom come to nothing.’ All the 
resources of his humour as well as his story are directed to this 
end. Mr. Ruby’s pearls and jewels are made instruments of 
mockery. The artist who preaches ‘Aryan’ ideas is pitted 
against the Syrian who preaches ‘Semitic’ ideas. The great 
enthusiast for freedom, Theodora, not only comes to a bad 
end, but Mr. Disraeli in his hyperbolic eulogies of her is 
probably aiming at burlesque. ‘Her Olympian brow seemed 
distended; a phosphoric light glittered in her Hellenic eyes; 
a deep pink spot burnt upon each of those cheeks, usually so 
immaculately fair.” Mr, Putney Giles, the successful man of busi- 
ness, is, after all, Mr. Disraeli’s true ideal of happiness, and he gives 
play to his best humour in delineating that happiness :—‘“‘ It isa 
pleasant thing to see an opulent and prosperous man of business, 
sanguine and full of health, and a little overworked at that royal 
meal,—dinner. How he enjoys his soup! And how curious in 
his fish! How critical in his entrée, and bow nice in his Welsh 
mutton! His exhausted brain rallies under the glass of dry sherry, 
and he realizes all his dreams with the aid of claret that has the 
true flavour of the violet.” What it is really good for “ youths to 
know ” is evidently that which will give them the equilibrium of 
mind of Mr. Putney Giles. 

The only thing that Mr. Disraeli’s peculiar kind of mocking 
humour really needs to make it perfect of its kind is just a flavour 
of light pathos. Of course, deep pathos would not do; that would 
turn his shining levity into bitterness, and give it the true burning 
and piercing keenness of satire of a totally different school. But 
even for what it is, even for shining levity of an intellectual cast, 
there is too uniformly cold a tone. Mr. Disraeli has never approached 
within view of the mildest tincture of pathos in all his writings. 
When Eva is lying all but lifeless on Tancred’s bosom ; when, in 
“Coningsby,” Edith turns away a face ‘ flushed as the impending 
twilight ;” when, in “ Lothair,” the divine Theodora asks him to 
embrace her, ‘‘ for I wish that your spirit should be upon me as 
mine departs ;” when, again, Lady Corisande accepts his hand, and 
opening the said 'Theodora’s gift, finds written upon it, “ For 
Lothair’s bride,’”— when one illusion fades away, and when 
another dawns, no reader's breast can feel even a pulse of 
agitation. This is a defect even for humour of Mr, Disraeli’s light 
and mocking sort. There is hardly enough to mark the con- 
trasts on which Mr. Disraeli relies for his humorous effects, 
without at least some touch of human emotion,—some light and 
superficial pathos,—in the sorrows of his heroes and heroines. 
The reader ought to have been at least just over the verge of 
sympathy with Tancred, when * the Duke and Duchess of Bella- 
mont arrived at Jerusalem.” ‘There should be some faint regret 
in his mind, when Lothair finds out the emptiness of his religious 
dreams, and when his devotion to the revolutionary cause is so 
bitterly disappointed. Mr. Disraeli is a humourist rather than a 
wit, and a humourist of bright faculty, but he is too ice-cold a 
humourist to reach any high level in the world of humour. 





EDUCATED SERVANTS. 

OME few weeks ago, the writer, happening to be in a remote 
part of Wessex, was called upon—as most of his readers 
have probably at some time or other been called upon—to sympa- 
thize with a dowager of that county in her experiences of servants. 
‘*T don’t like these schools atall!” she said. That was an observa- 
tion one had heard often enough before, and was prepared to meet 
with an assent that trenched as little as politeness required on one’s 
own convictions. Then she continued, ‘‘ I have a girl in my house- 
hold who was the model scholar of our village school, and she gives 
me perpetual trouble. She is always reading books when she 
ought to be about her work. But look at that lad,”—the lad was 
a round-faced * hobble-de-hoy ” of about sixteen, who was cer- 
tainly doing marvels in waiting single-handed on a somewhat 
numerous party—‘‘he can neither read nor write, and he is the 
best servant that Iever had!” One could only echo his praises. 
Our friend belonged to a class which is peculiarly impenetrable to 
ideas,—the ‘‘ county people” who do not go to London; and it 
would haye been cruel to disturb her satisfaction by hinting that 


round-faced lads who 6 can neither read nor write” will soon jy 
unattainable luxuries even in Wessex. 

One hears these complaints about the education of Servants j 
almost every drawing-room. For a great part of them We oo 
no toleration whatever. The people who, while they ee 

grudging assent (which they would have refused fifty years ; 
| to the teaching of reading, writing, and arithmetic, Ratt 
| ridicule all higher instruction, seem to us to be utterly in the an 
| It is not worth while for the nation to spend millions in teachings, 
children to spell out an easy page of reading or add up a few ine 
of figures. If education is to be worth anything at all, is t 
refine or elevate, it must be something of a culture, must include 
things not immediately useful,—history, geography, some know. 
ledge, however limited, of nature. Yet some of the complaini 
|is just enough. In truth, the technical education of the great 
| Class whose vocation, in early life at least, is domestic service ; 

| like the technical education of other classes, shamefully neglected, 
| Some of it, of course, is not easily taught. Girls can hardly leary 
| to be housemaids when there is nothing but the school-house tg 
keep in order, or cooks when there is no corpus sufliciently vile 
to be made the object of their experiment. As we write, ther 
occurs to us the terrible story of the fate of the curate who bound 
himself to dine on the dishes prepared in the kitchen of a modd 
school. But what might always be taught is often not taught, 
One could excuse any bitterness against modern education in the 
lady who—as was actually the case with a friend of the writer’s— 
took into her nursery a girl from a London school, a school, too, 
in which the clergyman spends more than the income of his living, 
and found that she could do nothing with her needle except work 
book-markers ! 

But, putting aside these matters of detail, it is a question well 
worth considering whether or no it is for the advantage of 
employers to have well-educated servants. We say that it is well 
worth considering, though, at first sight, it may appear to have no 
practical result. We deliberate, a great philosopher has told us, 
only about things which admit of being otherwise, and this ig 
hardly one of such things. At present, indeed, Mrs. A. or Mr. 
I. in selecting their households may choose between different 
degrees of ignorance or knowledge, but their daughters cannot 
hope to exercise the same choice. The country has made up its 
mind that all children shall be taught, and will, probably, soon 
advance to the further conclusion that they shall be taught 
thoroughly. Yet if we know the future which we are to expect, it 
is certainly as well to consider it in all its aspects. It cannot but 
help to make our relations with the servants of that future more 
tolerable, if we can make up our minds as to the advantages and 
disadvantages of the change which is certain to affect them. We 
take, then, as a crucial instance, the domestic whose position in the 
family must always, under any social alterations, be one of the 
greatest intimacy and importance—the Nurse. Now, will a mother 
—we do not mean a fool, but a reasonable woman—well educated 
herself, wish that her nurse should be, to use a popular and 
expressive phrase, ‘“‘fond of her book”? At first sight, to an 
outsider the question seems to admit of but one answer. What 
can be better, one might think, than to secure in one who has 
such duties to perform the advantages which education brings—s 
cultivated accent and expression, refinement of manners, a quick 
and fertile intelligence, prompt to supply childhood’s endless need 
of being amused, and ready with answers to its incessant ques- 
tionings? Yet, on the other hand, the typical “old servant,” 
whose disappearance every one seems to agree in deploring, but 
who is still to be found more frequently in the nursery than in 
any other department of the household, is as far as possible removed 
from any suspicion of being “fond of her book.” She has d 
course the faults which such a mental condition implies; she is 
narrow-minded and superstitious, often vulgar in thought and 
nearly as often vulgar in manner; but she has the crownilg 
merit of devotion, of haying but one thought and interest in life, 
and with these the quick and almost unerring instinct which grows 
|in a mind whose activity is confined within narrow limits, and 

which is sometimes more than an equivalent for a more regularly 
| cultivated intelligence. Contrast such a woman, as ignorant & 
| you like, but still single-minded, with a good specimen of the new 
| generation of servants, not wanting in a sense of duty or in the 
‘‘ mother-feeling ” which most women have, but keenly conscious 
that there is a world beyond the nursery, and therefore less 
patient of its monotony, with other interests besides that of het 
work; not superior, for instance, to that temptation of a ™ 
| fascinating book to which most of us in our youth, and in maturet 
years too, for that matter, have succumbed, and there are few 
| mothers indeed who would hesitate in their choice. Doubtless, 
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they would be right, yet there are one or two things to be con- 
sidered before we can conclude that the change in the type is all 
to the injury of the employer. The “old servant,” for whom we 
think no praise too high, is the result of a very extensive process 
of selection. We take no account of the mass of persons, 
coarse and brutal and vicious in various degrees, marked, 
in short, by all the ordinary characteristics of ignorance, out 
of which she is raised. Here and there a finer tempera- 
ment, a heart more susceptible of strong and faithful attach- 
ment, a livelier mother-wit, gain a peculiar development from 
the very circumstance which dwarfs and debases ordinary natures 
Just as the untaught man is commonly slow in thought and 
clumsy in speech, but once in a million cases shows a shrewdness 
and an eloquence which teaching would have spoilt, so it is, but 
of course with much more frequent exception, in the sphere of 
gervice. Where there is a nature finely capable of devotion, the 
ignorance which limits it to the one absorbing interest makes it 
stronger aud more intense. And there is another consideration 
which is always to be borne in mind in dealing with this matter. 
We are now suffering from the inconvenience of passing through 
a state of transition. We have to do with servants who are 
taught with a teaching more or less extensive, but who are very 
geldom indeed, in any real sense of the word, educated. An un- 
disciplined desire, not so much for knowledge, as for some sort of 
intellectual excitement, a greediness for the lowest and most 
stimulating kind of mental food, is the thing that is most likely 
to hinder diligent service. The rudest and most elementary 
of intellectual interests is probably the passion for novels, and 
nothing is so absorbing or so wasteful of time. A servant who 
could rise into something higher, could enrich her mind with some- 
thing of permanent value, and so could command mental resources 
which would not require the supply of incessant reading, would 
be obviously less likely to neglect her duty. Another step in 
advance would bring the self-restraint in intellectual enjoyment 
which would forbid such neglect altogether. 

When one speculates whether so fine a culture will ever be the 
condition of the many, one is confounded by a very curious and 
perplexing question, which we can now only suggest. Who, in 
this highly cultivated race of the future, with its varied interests 
and fine susceptibilities, is to do the rough work of the world, 
“the hewing of wood and drawing of water,” and a thousand 
things infinitely more irksome and disgusting than these, which 
sometimes almost necessitate a certain brutality in the men who 
do them, but which still, as far as we can see, will have to be done 
somehow? Or will the repose and ease and comfort, without 
which poetry and art and knowledge, all the culture, in fact, of 
the world, cannot be, become so unattainable through failure of 
the mechanical labour which is needed to supply them, that we 
shall all fall back into barbarism, through the very causes which 
seem to be lifting us up to an universal culture ? 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
i 
THE IRISH LAND BILL IN COMMITTEE. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 





Sm,—I conceive that, while preserving Parliamentary forms, Mr. 
Gladstone received and assumed a virtual dictatorship for dealing 
with the Irish question, as being one of great political urgency, 
and one also, confessedly, ill understood by the English public. 
{n adopting and carrying through this view lay the secret of his 
successful dealing with the Irish Church problem. A like atti- 
tude and steady adherence to his policy was even more needful 
in reference to the Irish Land question, since the facts of this are 
less known in England, and its true principles are even more 
antagonistic to English ideas and habits. I recognize, as fully as 
any one, the sincere anxiety of Mr. Gladstone to do full justice to 
Ireland, and the great readiness and courtesy with which he has 
sought information and accepted suggestions from Irish sources. 
I must, however, though reluctantly, say that to myself, as to 
many others most favourable to the policy embodied in the Land 
Bill, some of the amendments accepted by the Government before 
the Easter recess appear to have sacrificed sound principle toa 
mistaken conciliation. In reference to the Church question, the 
Ministry refused to listen to their usual political friends, when 
these wanted to set aside Irish facts and principles, in favour 
either of a purely English type, or an ideal standard. These two 
stumblingblocks arose, as I always anticipated they would arise, 
in the Land debate. The eminent lawyer represented the notion 
of contract as the ultima ratio of jurisprudence; the political 





economist of the old school treated contract as the essence of 
social wisdom. Both, therefore, naturally sought to cut down to 
the lowest point the operation of any opposing principle. Sir R. 
Palmer’s argument, nevertheless, rested on a mere sophism, since 
it ignored the fact that the ordinary Irish tenant never has 
been a contract tenant, but was and is a status tenant; Mr. 
Fowler was influenced by precisely the same error, and an exag- 
gerated anxiety to force his ideal of social perfection on a people 
wholly unprepared for it. I know the feeling exists widely in 
Ireland among moderate and thoughtful men, that a bold stand 
against the propositions of Sir R. Palmer and Mr. Fowler would 
have been the wisest and in the end the safest and easiest course. 

To make the grounds of this view clearer, I will refer to two 
of the concessions thus made. First, as regards Mr. Fowler. 
Ilis amendment proposing to limit the claim for damages on 
eviction to holdings valued under £50 per annum was rightly 
rejected ; but the amendment sanctioned by the Government as 
a concession is, I think, much to be regretted. It is not, I 
believe, the fact in Ireland that farmers holding at a valua- 
tion above £50 are in a position to contract freely. But 
even were it so, the reduction from £100 to £50 as the limit at 
which tenants may contract themselves out of the Bill is, I fear, 
likely to work serious mischief. ‘The evil lies in the impulse so 
given to consolidation, and the much greater facility which the 
consolidating landlord will obtain by the removal of the penalty on 
eviction from the higher to the lower limit. 

Of the two great mischiefs in Ireland,—capricious eviction and 
unjust raising of rent,—the Bill is chiefly aimed at the first, and 
everything which weakens its force on that head detracts from its 
value. Next, as regards Sir R. Palmer. The effect of his speech 
was, I apprehend, to induce the Government to deviate materially 
from the spirit of their original propositions. ‘Though the damages 
to be given to each class of tenant for eviction were not absolutely 
fixed, yet the impression left on the public mind in Ireland by Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech on introducing the Bill was that the maxi- 
mum would be the usual and normal measure, thus impart- 
ing a practical certainty to the tenant's interest in his 
holding or his occupancy right. After Sir R. Palmer had 
spoken all this seemed to be changed, and the tenant's claim 
was presented as something capable of varying indefinitely on 
grounds not appreciable by an Irish tenant, who might thus enjoy 
a mere claim to litigation without any certain result. I refer 
especially to Mr. Gladstone's remarks upon the ‘ Equities’ 
clause,” and the effect of the landlord’s tender of a lease. He 
observed, ‘In the case of a landlord offering a thirty-one years’ 
lease upon reasonable terms, which is refused by the tenant, who 
demands compensation, we assume that the judge will award no 
damages or, at all events, only nominal damages. Now gentle- 
men scarcely appear to appreciate the full scope of the equity 
clauses.” Now, compare with this statement, the following just 
remarks of a very competent observer, —‘‘ Leases are suited to 
skilful farmers, with large capital, who spend their money on the 
land with judgment during the first two or three years. That is 
not the kind of farming that exists here. The tenant has not a 
large command of capital and is not skilful. Ze improves very 
gradually, and before he has done much, enough of his lease has 
expired to make it unprofitable for him to go on with his improve- 
ments.” ‘That is pre-eminently true of the smaller and more 
numerous class of tenants. I object totally to devices for forcing 
leases on tenants, equally with obliging landlords to give them ; 
but far preferable would be the original proposal of a landlord’s 
right to tender a lease to be approved by the Court at the time, to 
that now proposed of leaving the tenants, perhaps after the lapse 
of years, to the tender mercies of an Equity clause so large, and 
so liable to be applied, or misapplied, according to the view of the 
individual judge. 

I gladly acknowledge the presence of a more commanding and, 
as I venture to think, more rational and statesmanlike attitude, 
since the discussion on the Bill has been resumed. Yet nothing 
will make the Bill a useful measure but the strongest determina- 
tion to uphold the original policy, and to insist on the superior 
competence of the Ministry to deal with a question which out of 
and in Parliament is very imperfectly understood. Notwith- 
standing the improved attitude both of the Government and the 
House, this warning is far from superfluous, as I shall ask your 
permission to point out another time, in reference to several mat- 
ters which have occurred in committee since the recess. ‘The 
question is really not one that concerns only the Land Bill, but 
something far deeper. You would be surprised if you knew how 
many order-loving, thoughtful men here ask themselves,—Are the 
English people able to understand the real wants of Ireland, and, 
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failing this, have the Ministry the intelligence and the courage to 
govern Ireland? Imperial and Parliamentary rule has grave defi- 
ciencies, yet [ trust that things have not yet quite come to that 
pass so well described in one of Gibbon’s pregnant sentences, ‘The 
city had many sovereigns, but no government.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Dublin, May 3, 1870. Henry Dix Hvurron. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR."] 

Sir,—I hope you will open your columns to a warning on a 
subject which is of vital importance to Ireland, and yet appears to 
be almost overlooked by English politicians? Iam not opposing 
the Land Bill. On the contrary, I think its fault is that it does 
too little for the tenants. But there is one point on which all who 
know Ireland at all are agreed that there ought to be no concession 
whatever to popular demands. Sub-letting ought to receive no 
encouragement. If the landlord permits it, of course the law 
cannot prohibit it ; but if, as is usually the case, the landlord does 
not permit it, the law ought to give every possible force to his 
prohibition. 

This sound principle was observed in the Bill as introduced ; 
but last week, on the motion of Sir John Gray (of all men), the 
Government consented to allow of sub-letting in conacre, and 
some of their party had the assurance to tell the English Members 
that conacre is not sub-letting at all. Conacre is sub-letting 
in small portions, for one year, and without any right on 
the part of the sub-tenant at the end of the year. It was 
such practices as this that brought Ireland into the state 
in which the famine found it; and if you allow them to 
be renewed now under legislative sanction, in a dozen years more 
you will have another land question on your hands, the parties to 
which will be the present farmers and the new conacre sub- 
tenants,—that is to say, smaller and more oppressive landlords, 
and smaller, poorer, and more ignorant tenants, than those whose 
quarrel you are now trying to adjust.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JosEru JouN Murpuy. 


THE FRENCH SITUATION. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Will you allow me space for a few remarks suggested by 
your article “Cesar and Mezenas,” of last Saturday? ‘The 
attention of the English public is just now beiag directed to the 
crisis in France, and it is worth while that its true character should 
be thoroughly understood. 

I venture to think that you have come too hastily to the con- 
clusion that ‘the Constitutional Empire has passed away, and 
the Government is once more, as the Emperor with his strange 
frankness avows, imperial and democratic.” This might have been 
true had the movement which brought M. Ollivier to power been 
a sudden and unexpected one, caused by a momentary feeling of 
disgust at the conduct and nature of the Government. But such 
was not the case, as all who have attentively watched the history 
of France of late years are aware. ‘The dissatisfaction which 
reached its highest point a fewfmonths ago is of ancient date ; it 
has shown itself each election more deep-seated and wide-spread. 
Since 1860 it has wrung successive concessions from the hand of 
power, and has seized various opportunities, as the Baudin sub- 
scription, of showing its intensity. Its causes are not far to seek. 
Not to mention the foreign’policy of the Empire, with its great 
Mexican fiasco,—the heavy taxation, the increase of the public 
debt, the drain of hands from the agricultural districts caused by 
the conscription, the flagrant violation of all principles of fairness 
by the Administration and its bare-faced corruption at election 
times, and the thorough exposure of these failures and faults by 
MM. Thiers, J. Simon, and J. Favre, have all combined to pro- 
duce a determination among the French to recover control over 
their own destinies, a determination which is strong enough to 
insist on obtaining a free Government from other hands than 
M. Ollivier’s, if he is too weak to grant it. If, therefore, the first 
attempt be a failure, we must remember that the causes which led 
to it are still in operation, and must ultimately lead—perhaps after 
repeated failures—to success. 

But is it true that M. Ollivier’s attempt is an unmitigated 
failure? Surely not. Miserably defective as is the new Consti- 
tution, it is yet an advance on its predecessor. The admission of 
the Corps Législatif to a share in the constituent power will give 
that body facilities for enforcing any change which the nation may 
demand ; and with the increased power of the representatives of 
the nation, ministerial responsibility will become a necessity. 
Under these circumstances, what ought to be the course of a true 
Liberal? Surely, in spite of his indignation at the way his assent 





for him to vote for any amelioration, however slight, and to ue 
tion the changes which his own party has provoked. Such ig the 
advice given by so thorough-going an advocate of Liberal—not to 
say American—institutions as M. Laboulaye (in a letter published 
in the Debats), and to such motives as these will a number of affirms. 
tive votes have to be attributed. 

Nothing, indeed, better illustrates the principles which have 
guided the policy of the Emperor of the French than the inte. 
pretation he has chosen to put upon an affirmative vote. Through. 
out his reign, his object has been to conciliate an apparent 
democracy with a stringent absolutism founded on prestige, ang 
it is supposed that he sincerely believes that such a combinatiog 
affords the best government France can have. The system, hoy. 
ever, has broken down ; there were mistakes too glaring to be hid. 
the whole intellect of the country resented the mystification, and 
laboured to expose it. But it is too much to expect the author 
of the Constitution of 1852 to acknowledge that the political fabric 
he then raised was based on systematic fraud and fit for nothing 
but demolition, and so he is obliged to represent the change ty 
constitutionalism as a continuance of the work of 1852, and, 
renewed lease of power to himself. But there is no reason why 
this apparent attempt to deceive should lead to the conclusigy 
that France is making no progress at all. It is the fashion iy 
England to divide the opponents of the Empire into Legitimists, 
Orleanists, and Republicans ; but the real opponents of it are al] 
the eminent men of France, including MM. Renan and Littré, 
whose studies do not lead them directly to the field of politics, 
When a thinker like M. Renan declares—in the Revue des Deur 
Mondes, November 15, 1869—that the form of Government elabo. 
rated by England has become the political ideal which imposes itself 
on all nations, and when the rest of Europe is giving practical proof 
of the truth of his assertion, we may feel sure that the progress 
of France is merely a question of time.—I am, &c., J. R. H. 
[Our correspondent misunderstood us in supposing that we at 
all intended to declare the French nation’s movement for liberty a 
fiasco. What we did mean was, that M. Ollivier’s language more 
and more demonstrates that he has ceased to be a Liberal, or to 
co-operate intentionally in any Liberal movement,—and that the 
Emperor himself is taking a step backwards in this plébiscite— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE CLASSICAL BIRCH. 

(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—In your article of April 23rd on ‘*The Birch in Classical 
Times,” you say that its title is, properly speaking, a misnomer; 
there was no “ birch” in classical times. You are unjust to your 
own accuracy; unless, indeed, the editor of the Pitture Antiche 
d' Ercolano was mistaken in his description of the famous Pompeian 
fresco of a horsing. He says in the text that the boy under the 
lash is being whipped with a rod,—con verghe; and adds a long 
note on theinstrument. ‘ZZ notabile,” he says, “ vidersi qui usate le 
verghe” (vol. ILL, p. 208, ed. 1762); and proceeds to question 
whether the school can be Roman, or not rather Greek, as neither 
heathen whip nor eelskin, ‘‘scutica” nor ‘‘ anguilla,” is here 
applied as usual among the “ preetextati.” But that it is a genuine 
birch, recognizable as such by any Etonian with half an eye— 
‘not a single stick, but a bundle of twigs”—appears clear from 
his report, and it must relieve a boy of our own day who has been 
well swished to know that Greek and Roman boys felt exactly the 
same kind of smart as he may have cause to connect with Greek 
and Roman school-books. 

You probably know that Italy can show a medieval as well a 
a classical fresco of *‘horsing ;” the admirable school scene with 
which Benozzo Gozzoli opens his series of the “ Life of St. 
Augustine ” in the beautiful town of San Gimignano. In frontis 
a fair-skinned, curly-haired youngster trussed up and held fast oa 
a big boy’s back, roaring under a most vigorous application of the 
master’s lash, and kicking violently with his bare white legs, tothe 
amusement of his elders and awe of his coevals. It is oneof 
Benozzo’s best studies of character and pleasantest pieces of colour. 
—I am, Sir, &c., ’ 





SECULAR EDUCATION IN VICTORIA. 
{To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—The statement in a paragraph of to-day’s Spectator that i 
the Legislative Assembly of the colony of Victoria, on the discus 
sion of the address in reply to the Governor's speech, an amend- 
ment asking for a secular system throughout the colony was 
defeated by a majority of 30 against 24, conveys a totally incorrect 
impression. The writer of the paragraph brings forward the fact 





is asked, and his suspicion of the man who asks it, it will be wise 





as showing that in ‘‘the most democratic of our colonies” 4 ma- 
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pular branch of the Legislature is opposed to a purely 


jority of the po “i 
vat system, but the division does not really prove anything of 
secular SY* 

the kind. 


The Governor's speech contained the following passage :—** The 

gestion of education has engaged the anxious deliberation of my 
savers, and they will be prepared to submit for your con- 
sideration @ measure providing for the greater efficiency of the 

ublic schools, and a more general and regular attendance thereat. 
Mr. Higinbotham moved as an amendment to the address (which, 
as usual, was a mere echo of the speech), that no measure would 
be acceptable to the House that did not provide for a general 
system of purely secular education, and the withdrawal of all aid 
from denominational schools. The majority voted against this 
amendment because it was treated as equivalent to a vote of want 
of confidence in the Ministry. The supplement to the Melbourne 
Arqus of the 28th of February, says :—* This manceuvre [i.e., the 
moving of such an amendment] took the House somewhat by sur- 
prise, since & majority of hon. members are known to be in favour 
of the principles set forth in the amendment, and some of the sup- 
porters of the Ministry asked the Government to accept it.” 
The Australasian of the 19th of February says: — ‘* Mr, 
Macpherson ” (the Chief Secretary) “ contended that a Govern- 
ment would entirely forfeit its proper position if it accepted 
the amendment ; the present was certainly not the time to discuss 
an abstract proposition such as that now put forward. And in 
reply to an interjection, the hon. member said the question was 
not an open one with the Government.” Mr. Berry, the Treasurer, 
is reported in the Australasian of February 26 to have said, ‘* he 
had always been in favour of thai system ” (secular education), 
« but the question of education was not the question then before 
the House ; it was the question of confidence or no confidence in 
the Government, and if the matter went to a division, hon. mem- 
bers who cared nothing for the secular system would be found 
voting for the amendment, whi!st some of the staunchest supporters 
of the principle would be obliged to vote against it. He contended 
that the present Act, by being amended in the way indicated in 
the Governor’s speech, would carry out all that any section of the 
community had ever asked for.” 

Of course these details would be wholly without interest to 
your readers, but I have gone into them to endeavour to show 
that the passage in the Spectator on which T am animadverting is 
based on a misconception, and should you be convinced of this, 
you will, I presume, think it proper to insert a short paragraph in 
your next issue correcting your previous statement.—I am, Sir, 
&e., 


2 Clarges Street, April 30, 1870. J. Dexntsroun Woop. 


THE WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 

No one with any regard for contemporary art can visit the 
Society's Exhibition of 1870 without being conscious of the grievous 
loss it has sustained in the death of James Holland. It can never 
be, and certainly is not now, a matter of indifference that we have 
seen the last of a painter who was an artist in grain, who to the 
end of his career preserved all the enthusiasm of youth, and who 
has left us at last when his powers of hand and brain were still un- 
touched by time. His years indeed were not few, but his claims 
to honour were more; and the perfect sincerity with which he 
pursued and practised his art insured him honour (whence it was 
most worth having) from his brother artists, though it failed 
perhaps to bring him that extraordinary degree of popularity 
which falls to the lot and into the pockets of many a less con- 
scientious and less self-exacting practitioner. It will be long 
before the frequenters of this gallery are reconciled to the absence 
of Holland’s brilliant pictures, which, whatever their subject, 
pure landscape, street scenes, interiors, or flower pieces, were 
always passionate, tender, and manly; or of his sketches, which 
stood almost alone in their elegance, vivacity, and suggestiveness. 
The Society has lost an exquisite sketcher and a fervid artist. 

Some other members have chosen to prove their value by withhold- 
ing their contributions from the year’s exhibition. Of these, the most 
eminent are Mr. Burton and Mr. Boyce. But after all deductions, 
and in comparison with every other exhibition, including especially 
the Royal Academy, this of the Old Society stands pre-eminent for 
the elevation of its aims and the soundness of its taste. And the 
significance of this indubitable fact appears more clearly when it 
is considered that the Exhibition is not an open one; that there is 
no power of selecting what is good and rejecting what is bad ; but 
that every member is entitled as of right to have his picture hung, 








were it ever so detrimental to the general character of the Exhibi- 
tion. ‘There is good evidence that a healthy tone is encouraged in 
the Society, and but little countenance given to vulgarity. 

Among the younger members, none shows a more determined 
devotion to his art, or a higher sense of the purposes it should 
answer, than Mr. Pinwell. It is a good sign, the more welcome 
because not in all cases visible, when the achievement of a position so 
high as membership in this Society is not treated as a final triumph, 
but as an incentive to greater efforts and nobler ends. It were indeed 
early times yet for Mr. Pinwell to be growing slack ; but persever- 
ance in an arduous course is too valuable a quality to be overlooked, 
and deservesrecognition, if forno other reason, yet for theopportunity 
thus given of crying, ‘* Be steadfast.” ‘The title of Mr. Pinwell’s 
picture is ‘ ‘The Elixir of Love” (114), and it shows a number of 
persons of both sexes and of all sorts, ages, and conditions return- 
ing from supplying themselves with certain small vials containing 
the invaluable talisman so entitled. Looking at the pedlar in the 
background, whose movable shop seems to be the place for 
purchase of the elixir, one might hesitate to give entire credence to 
the intrinsic efficacy of the wares sold ; but faith obviously sup- 
plies all defects in the drug, and the merchant profits on the 
principle of “think so and 'tis so.” The common origin of the 
emotions, variously exhibited in the various personages, is the 
thread that runs through and connects the differents parts of the 
picture, which is distinguished by variety, depth, and intensity of 
expression, not overstrained but real, by remarkable grace and 
beauty of form, and by the general composition, which is as free 
from conventional prettiness as from the opposite affectation of 
awkwardness. ‘The colour, of which the prevailing tints are red- 
dish brown passing into drab, is not, on the whole, disagreeable, 
though it is decidedly artificial; but sufficient attention has not 
been paid to light and shade, and the result is some flatness. ‘I'he 
ground on which the people walk is also a trifle unsubstantial : 
this seems to be because it is not elaborated up to the mark of 
the rest, and is therefore out of keeping. ‘These are not un- 
important defects, for they immediately affect the first impression 
of a picture which in many essentials deserves the highest com- 
mendation. Between the gravity and tenderness of Pinwell and 
the splendour and vehemence of Mr. J. Gilbert the difference is 
vast ; and here, as elsewhere, the spectator has the advantage of 
a totally independent view of nature. The lively action and 
motion of Mr. Gilbert’s illustration of Marmion (189) would not 
easily be found in the work of any other artist. But in ‘The 
Arrest of Guido Fawkes” (104) he has permitted his drawing to 
resemble rather the flourishes of a writing-master than the lines 
of an artist, and has indulged in exaggerations and deformities 
quite unworthy of his talents or his subject. Audacity is a very 
dangerous quality in an artist. The eye turns with pleasure to 
the more modest works of Mr. Alfred Fripp, whose ‘* Young 
Poacher” (230) and ‘ Lace-Maker” (243) are among the 
most complete works of art in the collection. The ‘ young 
poacher,” with the evidence of his delinquency hanging over 
his shoulder, and followed by his canine aider and abettor, lingers 
at sunset on a Dorsetshire upland till the failing light enables him 
to creep down unobserved to the village which sleeps so sweetly in 
the hollow below. The picture is pervaded by a sentiment of 
complete rusticity, is full and tender in colour, and painted with 
a certain looseness of touch which always has the merit of suggest- 
ing something beyond what it, actually expresses. ‘To some it has 
appeared over-refined ; but this is an appearance which ought not 
to be readily trusted in a public exhibition where there is generally 
too liberal an admixture of work specially designed to catch the 
eye with sharp contrasts and showy execution. 

If novelty is not always forthcoming, it is well when a subject 
is so worthy of repetition as Mr. F. Walker's ‘* Wayfarers " (209). 
There is a terrible reality as of a lost sense in the blind man’s 
attitude and gait, and in the way he handles his staff, while the 
feeling is well maintained by the wild rainy sky and plashy road. 
Mr. Burne Jones is certainly a colourist ; and this faculty, combined 
with a cultivated taste, has enabled him to produce a very clever 
imitation of Memling (64). But as a colourist, he can hardly be 
himself very well satisfied with some other drawings contributed 
by him, which look like far-fetched experiments that have missed 
the mark (45). It is useless, of course, to complain of his con- 
ventional type of head and features, of the lips that reverse the 
poet’s description, — 

‘Her lips were red, and one was thin, 
Compared with that was next her chin ;” 
of the flesh that is green, and the limbs that are either deformed or 
dislocated. His ‘* Phyllis and Demophoon ” (154) is a poor illus- 
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tration of the line he quotes,—** Quid feci, nisi non sapienter 
amavi ?”—one of the most musical and pathetic ever written in any 
language. 

It would be very surprising if, with all the best landscape- 
painters of the day practising in water-colours, the Water-Colour 
Society were not well furnished with good landscape. No such 
surprise awaits us here: for though Holland is gone, we still 
have George Fripp and Dodgson, Samuel Palmer and Thomas 
Danby, Alfred Hunt, Arthur Glennie, and Powell. Of all the 
beautiful pictures brought from the ‘Thames by Mr. George Fripp, 
this of **Cleve Lock” (101) is the happiest. ‘The shining meadow, 
the hill of Streatley lying long and massive in the distance, the 
wooded eyot, the placid river, the lock-gates and piles (too soon 
to be repaired and un-beautified) the windless, summer sunshine, 
all bear the very stamp of nature. ‘That the treatment is broad 
and simple, the lines large and various, the colour transparent, bright, 
and yet sober, is no more than the artist has taught us to expect 
of him; but it is only occasionally that any man is at his best, and 
there is a nameless charm about this picture which makes itself 
surely felt, though it eludes description. ‘Two drawings from the 
Scotch Highlands (109, 205) attest Mr. Fripp’s versatility and his 
power of seizing on the essential characteristics of a country. No 
more constant or reverent student of nature exists than Mr. Dodg- 
son, of whose wooded glades and leafy dells it is impossible to 
tire. Let those who think that “ finish ” consists in a visible mul- 
tiplicity of touches or scratches, study such a drawing as Mr. 
Dodgson’s ** QQuiet Pool” (234), and observe how the appearance 
of leafiness is rendered with scarcely an attempt to paint an indi- 
vidual leaf; but how infinite are the gradation and the variety of 
tone and colour that are required to express the secluded nooks 
and recesses of a shady covert. In that gradation and varicty 
consists all true finish, and a comparison may be readily made be- 
tween it and the false finish above alluded to, by comparing Dodg- 
son with Birket Foster, whose large drawing (12) is painfully 
scratched all over, but neither in earth or sky has any of that 
purity, gradation, or variety that bespeak a genuine artist. His 
‘* Burnham Beeches” (66) is scarcely like the work of the same 
man, so superior is it and free from his most objectionable faults. 
‘The figures in this drawing are arranged with great skill. But to 
Mr. Dodgson we must again go for examples of consummate 
art in introducing figures in a landscape. Instances are 
to be found in ‘‘ Crossing the Brook ” (143), and *'The Haunted 
Glen” (244), both of which drawings are full of beauty and 
poetry. A grand and solemn laudscape is Mr. S. Palmer's 
‘¢Curfew ” (97), wherein the minster occupies, as it should, a 
prominent position in mid-distance, and overlooks the wide- 
watered shore of the poet. Mr. Danby has a kindred spirit with 
Mr. Palmer. Ile will scarcely ever be found contenting himself 
with a literal transcript or “study” from nature. Every rock 
and every tree has a special meaning for him, which impresses all 
his pictures with a peculiar interest far beyond the admiration to 
be excited by mere technical skill in realization. He contributes 
many beautiful drawings to the present Exhibition, out of which 
every person may choose a favourite according to his fancy. 
Itoss-shire has furnished Mr, Alfred Hunt with subjects for two 
drawings, one of which is well named * The Foundation of the 
Hills” (194), representing the gigantic rocks and boulders of 
quartz that seem to be the pillars of the moor which sweeps 
upwards toward the bare crests of Meal-huish and Ben Eaich. 
The other is a corner of Loch ‘Torridon, lit up and variegated 
by glistening sunshine (186). To the same coast belong 
Mr. Powell’s herring-boats, which, under compulsion from a 
freshening evening breeze and a rising sea, have to weigh from 
their open roadstead on a lee-shore and put to sea (73). This is 
a very finely-conceived picture, the stormy rack flying overhead 
portending dirty weather no less than the curling waves that have 
just given the foremost boat a noser. Not far behind, though 
scarcely equal in quality of colour, is the same artist’s ‘“‘ Storm ” 
(121), with the sea racing and lashed to fury by a fierce gale. A 
quiet and unobtrusive determination to be right appears to shape 
Mr. Davidson’s course clear of the quicksands of tricks, and to 
lead him steadily upwards in his profession. His view ‘In the 
Isle of Arran” (18) is much to be commended for its honesty of 
purpose and artist-like treatment. Mr. S. Evans also shows the 
fruits of active study in his spirited picture of ‘* Market Boats on 
the Traun” (115), where the action is lifelike, and the noble moun- 
tains in the background well painted. Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
Italian sunsets (58, 71) are neither beautiful nor true. With the 


sun in full blaze (as in 58), and staining a segment of sea and sky 
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BOOKS. 
- a 
LOTHAIR.* 

* Lorna” floats so very high in the aristocratic empyrean — 
that without an impartial Duke on your literary staff, a conscien, 
tious editor has scruples as to forming an opinion upon it, The 
psychology of a man who scarcely knows any woman under g 
Duchess, and who, strolling into his jeweller’s to order “Pong, 
of pearls” for the lady he admires, finds his own service of gold 
plate, after Flaxman, which he had never before seen, in the back 
room, and is rather indifferent to the discovery than Otherwise 
must ever be to some extent an unknown world to writers like the 
present. Indeed Lofhtir is apt to give one duchesses, jewel 
and general splendours on the brain. Like one of the best sketches 
in the book,—Lord St. Aldegonde, who at a great banquet where 
all the delicacies of London are collected, calls disconsolately foe 
“cold meat,” and will not be solaced by anything else,—we hay 
felt disposed more than once, in the anxious task of studying this 
noble work, to crave a plain man or two. ‘There is, to be sure, a 
cabman introduced for a second in the first volume, who bids 
fair to be a relief, but even he gets a sovereign from the magnifi. 
cent Lothair, instead of half-a-crown or so, for his fare, and so is rapt 
away into the legendary region. No doubt, it may be said that 
Lord “Mr. Putney Giles,” and his wife 
* Apollonia,” are commoners ; but then they are very rich com. 
moners, humbly serving the infinitely richer nobility, and » 
borrowing a nimbus of glory from that super-cclestial world, Ij 
is true, again, that Lothair deigns to dedicate his life to a woman 
who has neither wealth nor title,—who is apparently simply the 
Italian wife of an American gentleman from the Southern States, 
—a Mrs. Campian. But then, again, the apparent simplicity and 
naturalness of Lothair’s taste is a mere outside show. The 
‘* divine Theodora,” as her admirers call this lady, is even farther 
above the ordinary world than the great lords and the duchesses, 
She is the most perfect specimen of the Aryan race; she had 
“inspired as many painters aud sculptors as any Aryan goddess ;” 
she is ashamed of eating anything more material than strawberries 
and cream; and she has a ‘‘ tumult of her brow,” “ quite a Manad 
look,” in moments of enthusiasm or excitement, which evidently raise 
her whole worlds above the proprictors of ordinary Anglo-Saxon 
foreheads. In short, from the opening to the close of Lothair we 
are in a grandiose world, of which it takes a grandiose experience 
to judge. Mr. Disraeli, in a sarcastic and somewhat ungenerous 
satire on an Oxford professor whom it is easy to see that he means 
to be identified with his old antagonist, Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
accuses him,—and the accusation seems to us as false and wide of 
the mark as the still more absurd insinuation against him of tuft- 
hunting,—of speaking in an ‘ornate jargon.” The phrase is 
happy, but surely it is one derived from the reflex action of Mr. 
Disraeli’s mind, much more than from observation. For instance, 
let us quote a sentence or two from the mouth of the ‘ divine 
Theodora 7 — 

** Railways have clovated and softened the lot of man,’ said Theodora, 
‘and Colonel Campian views them with almost a religious sentiment. 
But I cannot read on a railroad, and the human voice is distressing to 
me amid the whirl and the whistling and the wild panting of the loosened 
Megatheria who drag us. And then those terrible grottoes,—it is quite 
a descent of Proserpine; sv I have no resources but my thoughts.’ 
(Vol. L, p. 219.) 

That is not up to the mark of “ Venetia” or * Alroy,” but 
nobody, we are sure, could have thought of it all who was not 
habitually given to ‘“tumults of the brow.” By way of 
synonyms for locomotive engines and tunnels, ** the loosened 
Megatheria who drag us,” and ‘those terrible grottoes,—quite a 
descent of Proserpine,” are surely noble specimens of * ornate 
jargon.” Indeed, there is a great deal of writing in almost 
all Mr. Disracli’s books, Lothair not excepted, which can hardly 
be better described than either in this, his own phrase, or that 
still more sparkling, though less caustic one of De Quincey’s,— 
‘‘a jewelly hemorrhage of The book seems to be 
written by a clever and viewy associate of Dukes and Duchesses, 
not entirely clear in his own mind whether he most envies of 
despises their rank and their possessions, but entirely clear that 
the reading English public is very diflicult to satiate with avy 
quantity of details of the glories of those possessions,—especially 
if the dissertation be set in a quasi-intellectual frame, and diversi- 
fied by grandiose disquisitions on the theory of race and the conflict 
of religions. 

If there be a clear moral drift in Lothair at all, it is to preach 
that youth thinks life simple, and finds it a jungle from which the 


Lothair’s agent, 


words.” 


———— 





blood-red, it is not possible that all the rest of the landscape should 
be so sunless and cold. V. 





* Lothair. Dy the Right Hon. B. Disracli. 3 vols. London: Longmans. 
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fortunate and the rich may perhaps extricate themselves without 
total wreck, and possibly even with a doubtful guess or two on tran- 
scondental subjects, which, if not true, are as much like truth as on 
such subjects you can expect ;—the only clear result being, perhaps, 
that religion has not very much to do with actual life, since ‘so 
ial . . . 
Jong as one Was on the earth, the incidents of this world con- 
siderably controlled one’s existence, both in behaviour and in 
thought,” and since ‘all the world could not retire to Mount 
’ . 
Athos” (vol. ii, p. 114). If there be an intellectual purpose 
about the book, it is the intention to increase the panic about 
Jesuitism and Catholicism, and impress on the British people that 
Cardinals and Monsignores are leagued together in a bond of 
unscrupulous conspiracy to win imposing converts for the 
Church by any means, however base,—such as the deliberate in- 
yention of false miracles. Mr. Disraeli draws an awful picture of 
the power of that propaganda which, as he assured the House of 
Commons in 1868, might ‘even dangerously touch the tenure of 
the Throne,” portrays it as sticking at no sort of fraud or false- 
hood to compass its ends, and then, characteristically enough, in- 
timates quite clearly, through his hero, that he thinks not a 
bit the worse of those who are guilty of such nefarious acts 
in the cause of their holy religion. ‘Cardinal Grandison,’ as he 
calls a figure meant to remind us partly of Archbishop Manning 
and partly of Cardinal Wiseman, is party to the most gross, 
shameless, and deliberate fraud, in the hope of absorbing his 
former ward, Lord Lothair, into the Roman Catholic Church, and 
Iothair himself knows this. But evidently he thinks none the 
worse of the Cardinal for his conduct, walks and talks with him 
as respectfully and cordially as ever, and only declares his con- 
fidence in the Cardinal positively destroyed when he finds him,— 
long after this act of infernal villainy,—sincerely approving the 
determination of a young lady with whom Lothair himself is 
provisionally in love, to take the veil. Indeed, the obvious inten- 
tion to foment the panic about Romanism is partly frustrated by 
Mr. Disraeli’s clear incapacity to think ill of the politic frauds 
and falsehoods which he ascribes to the Papal personages of his 
story. Now, the Roman Church, if it is like that, is a lie ; but then, 
what is life itself, to Mr. Disraeli, but a lie of still more subtle 
convolutions? For such a statesman as Mr. Disraeli to write a 
book just now expressly intended to excite in England new odium 
against the Roman Catholic Church on account of its jesuitical 
frauds, would be an attempt which we should hardly be able to 
characterize too strongly, were it not so evident that Mr. Disraeli 
gly ; 
does not suppose that there is anything particularly odious in the 
PI J $1 y 
imputation. Yet Lothair himself, who was to have been the victim 
of the manufactured miracle, and who hardly seems to blame the 
y . . 

Cardinal,—certainly never reproaches him with his conduct,— 
assuredly does not for an instant seem to think him a dishonour- 
able villain whom it would do his own nature a violence ever again 
to trust as a friend,—this Lothair himself is described to us as ‘‘an 
earnest young man” ! 

The book is entertaining enough. Nothing can be better than 
Mr. Disracli’s sketches of ‘‘ the grand affectations ” of the aristo- 
cratic youths whom he delights to depict,—the youths who 
describe a visit to « country-house as ‘ a series of meals mitigated 
by the new dresses of the ladies.” Lord St. Aldegonde, who asks 
for cold meat at great banquets, and shows such profound confi- 
dence in the good faith and good capacity displayed by his wife in 
the task of protecting him from being bored, is a very lively 
sketch ; and nothing can be better than this account of his reasons 
for hating the Duke of Brecon, and deprecating an alliance between 
his sister-in-law, Lady Corisande, and that personage :— 

“Why St. Aldegonde hated him was not very clear, for they had never 
crossed each other, nor were the reasons for his detestation, which he 
occasionally gave, entirely satisfactory ; sometimes it was because the 
Duke drove piebalds ; sometimes because he had a large sum in the 
Funds, which St. Aldegonde thought disgraceful for a Duke ; sometimes 
because he wore a particular hat, though, with respect to this last allega- 
tion, it does not follow that St. Aldegonde was justified in his criticism, 
for in all these matters St. Aldegonde was himself very deficient, and 
had once strolled up St. James's Strect with his dishevelled locks 
crowned with a wide-uwake. Whatever might be the cause, St. Alde- 
gonde generally wound up—‘l tell you what, Bertha, if Corisande 
marries that fellow I have made up my mind to go to the Indian Ocean. 
It isa country I nover have seen, and Pinto tells me you cannot do it 
well under five years.'"—‘I hope you will take me, Granville, with you,’ 
said Lady St. Aldogonde, ‘because it is highly probable Corisande will 
marry the Duke ; mamma, you know, likes him so much.’—‘ Why can- 
not Corisande marry Carisbrooke ?’ said St. Aldegonde, pouting; ‘he is 
a really good fellow, much better looking, and so far as land is concerned, 
which after all is the only thing, has as large an estate as the Duke.’-— 
‘Well, these things depend a little upon taste,’ said Lady St. Aldegonde. 
—'‘No, no,’ said St. Aldegoude ; * Corisande must marry Carisbrooke. 
Your father would not like my going to the Indian Archipelago and not 
returning for five years, perhaps never returning. Why should Cori- 


sande break up our society?—why are people so seltish? I never 
could go to Brentham again if the Duke of Brecon is always to be there, 
giving his opinion, and being what your mother calls “ straightforward ” 
—I hate a straightforward fellow. As Pinto says, if every man were 
straightforward in his opinions, there would be no conversation. The 
fun of talk is to find out what a man really thinks, and then contrast it 
with the enormous lies he has been telling all dinner, and, perhaps, all 
his life.’” 

The beseeching, petted-child sort of way in which Lord St. Alde- 
gonde,—who is really a clever man,—leans on his wife's good sense, 
to save him from being bored and other calamities, and the tender 
humour with which she always enters into the situation, are very 
good, and contain perhaps the happiest sketch in the book, always 
excepting the admirable picture of Mr. Ruby, the jeweller, to which 
we referelsewhere. As for Mr. Disraeli’s State characters, they are 
but seldom well drawn, and in Lothair, at least, not clearly distin- 
guishable. Cardinal Grandison, Monsignore Berwick, Monsignore 
Catesby are all far too much alike,—there is no proper study of 
their individual side. The divine ‘Theodora is, as we have before 
intimated, a grandiloquent abstraction,—Mr. Disraeli would have 
delighted in transcendental tall talk if he had lived in America. 
And as for Lothair himself, he is a regular walking hero,—a 
grandiose goose, who is depicted as ‘introspective,’ and yet knows 
so exceedingly little of himself as to tell Lady Corisande, when he 
indulges in that sweet scene with her in her own special garden, at 
the end of the third volume, that he has at least ever been constant 
to her,—whereas, through almost the whole of the three volumes 
he has been making cither faint love to Miss Arundell, or very 
strong love to ‘the divine Theodora.” The latter, indeed, 
allowed herself to go so far towards returning his passion as to send 
away her worthy husband in her dying hour, in order to bid Lothair 
embrace her, that his spirit might be upon her at the last. For a 
youth with a genius for introspection we can hardly imagine one 
who was so distinguished for not knowing himself as this very 
magnificent and colourless young peer. If we were to form an 
opinion of the author solely from the book before us, we should 
call him a G. P. R. James, mitigated by a. sense of humour and 
great fertility in viewy theories. He is not so much devoted to 
doublets, we admit, as G. P. R. James, but almost, if not quite, as 
much to furniture and jewels and the false-picturesque. For the 
last, witness, for instance, that mention of the descent of the 
Italian lancer to the revolutionary camp :— 

“The sun had sunk behind the mountains, but was still high in the 

western heaven, when «a mounted lancer was observed descending a 
distant pass into the valley.” 
As a whole, undoubtedly, Mr. Disraeli's last work, though fully as 
entertaining, is less clever than his more political novels, and not 
at all nearer to true art. It is ambitious and flashy, with no 
thorough drawing, and, if any,a bad moral. It is, however, often 
piquant, and full of clever superficial touches which make it in the 
highest degree readable to this generation. 


AMONG MY BOOKs.* 
A PLEASANT and a clever book; not full of fresh knowledge, 
but very full of happily expressed thought. Mr. Lowell, asa 
writer, has the gift generally specially assigned to the few really 
clever talkers; they are neither teaching nor learning, but are 
somehow placing common facts in a new setting, and half con- 
sciously, half unconsciously, saying fifty good things the listener 
will remember and probably repeat. Mr. Lowell, it is true, is 
very unequal; such writers or talkers commonly are. ‘here are 
moments when they quite forget themselves in their subject, and 
fresh thought seems to sprout spontaneously, but at other times 
we are conscious that they are conscious that something is expected 
of them, it may be something quite out of their depth, and the 
mental strain is evident and ineffectual. But there is a keen 
intellectual pleasure in studying Mr. Lowell’s criticism; be uses 
his scalpel so carefully, so almost tenderly, but then it has so 
keen an edge. We may open his book almost at random, and find 
scarcely a page which will not contain something fresh. ‘Take this,—- 
he is speaking of Lessing and of the deep debt we owe to German 
criticism :—** Hard as it is for a German to be clear, still harder to 
be light, he is more than ever awkward in his attempt to produce 
| that quality of style so peculiarly French, which is neither wit nor 
liveliness taken singly, but a mixture of the two that must be 
drunk while the effervescence lasts, and will not bear exportation 
into any other language.” Or the subtle irony of this :—* The 
Great Nation, as it cheerfully calls itself, is in nothing greater 
| than in its talent for saying little things agreeably, which is per- 
| haps the very top of mere culture, and in literature is the next 
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best thing to the power of saying great things as easily as if they 
were little.” And who has not in some indefinite measure felt the 
force of this thought, that ‘‘German criticism, immeasurably 
superior to that of any other nation in its constructive faculty, in 
its instinct for getting at whatever principle of life lies at the 
heart of a work of genius, is seldom lucid, almost never entertain- 
ing ; it may turn its light into every obscurest cranny of its sub- 
ject, but it never flashes light out of the subject itself.” And 
while still opening his book at his essay on Lessing, we might 
suggest how much about him Mr. Lowell contrives to tell in two 
short sentences. In one, when speaking of the range of pure scholar- 
ship Lessing had at his command while still so young, he says, 
‘* All through his life he was thoroughly German in this respect also, 
that he never quite smelted his knowledge clear from some slag of 
learning.” In the other, when mentioning the death of Lessing’s 
wife, ‘* Lessing’s grief has that pathos which he praised in sculp- 
ture; he may writhe, but he must not scream.” 

The first seventy pages of his work Mr. Lowell has devoted to 
Dryden, and he is very much at home with his subject, so much 
at home, indeed, that he evidently thinks it needs no introduction, 
but chats on in the most easy and unconscious manner, till all that 
seems meremummy about Dryden disappears from our cleared vision, 
and we find ourselves taking living interest in the man as well as 
his work, as we follow his critic through his appreciative but by 
no means eulogistic narrative. In Dryden's prose, he observes, at 
one moment, ‘‘ you come upon passages which persuade you he is 
a poet, in spite of his verse often turning State’s evidence against 
him.” And there is some truth, too, in the remark that ‘“ he was 
the lock which let our language down from its point of highest 
poetry to its level of easiest and most gently flowing prose.” 
In contrasting his style at one point with Jeremy ‘Taylor's, 
such a deliciously quaint yet true morsel of criticism comes 
in. After quoting a passage from ‘Taylor, he says, ‘‘ How 
unpremeditated it all seems, how carelessly he knots each new 
thought as it comes to the one before it, with an and, like a girl 
making lace!" He gives us many of Dryden’s happiest sayings, 
among them his reason for avoiding in rhyme the narrow banks 
of the couplet, first running over into a triplet, and, even then 
uncontainable, rising to an alexandrine. Dryden observes, ‘* The 
thought can turn itself with greater ease in a larger room, when 
the rhyme comes too thick upon us it straightens the expression. 
It makes a poet giddy with turning in a space too narrow for his 
imagination.” But Mr. Lowell, though his satire is never unkindly 
in its keenness, can scarcely criticize Dryden as a poet, however 
grave he may study to appear, without our being conscious his 
hand is before his mouth. ‘ Dear Dr. Johnson!” he exclaims, after 


because our costliest poetic phrase is put beyond the reach 
decay, in the gleaming precipitate in which it united itself With hig 
thought.” Certainly, Mr. Lowell himself is wonderfully free fro 

what he aptly calls ‘‘the obscurity of mist rising from the mi 
drained shallows of the mind.” Ilis thought, however subtle, tien 
clear to the reader's apprehension, and there is a terseness and con. 
densed strength in his sentences which make so much he says 
worth re-reading. ‘There are whole pages on the nature of 
Shakespeare's influence worth careful study, but in this Case to 
epitomize is to destroy. ‘There is, however, one sentence on the 
study of the ideal which we would like to commend to the atten. 
tion of some of our modern artists. ‘The true ideal js hot 
opposed to the real, nor is it in any artificial heightening thereof 
but lies iv it, and blessed are the eyes that find it!” So true it nt 

“ Minds that have nothing to confer 
Find little to perceive.” 

In the next essay Mr. Lowell has changed his attitude altogether, 
and half historian, half humourist, gives us a sketch of New Eng. 
land two centuries ago; and, Jooked at from the outside, ag he 
tells us, few histories could be more unpicturesque ; its very sinall. 
ness and nearness made its details seem so petty, ‘the homespun 
fates of Cephas and Prudence repeated in an infinite series.” And 
yet a little nearer and closer inspection still, and it was not difficult 
to foresee that that homely planting was destined to take root 
downward and bear fruit upward through the length and breadth 
of the land. ‘* We have, ” says Mr. Lowell, ‘‘ the noise of the axe 
and hammer and saw, an apotheosis of dogged work, where 
reversing the fairy tale, nothing is left to luck; and if there be any 
poetry, it issomething which cannot be helped, the waste of water 
over the dam.” But one thought was deeply imbedded in those 
Puritan fathers, and whatever has been its outcome, it has never 
for 2 moment perished. ‘They were the first lawgivers who saw 
clearly and enforced practically the simple moral and political 
truth, that knowledge was not an alins to be dependent on the 
chance charity of private men or the precarious pittance of a trust- 
fund, but a sacred debt which the Commonwealth owed to every 
one of her children.” What an amount of nerrowness might we 
not forgive to the policy which enclosed such a kernel! With 
pardonable pride Mr. Lowell continues, ‘‘ The first row of tram- 
mels and pothooks which the little Shearjashubs and Elkanahs 
blotted and blubbered across their copy-books was the preamble 


to the Declaration of Independence ;” but he warns us against con- 
founding the Puritanism of the third with that of the fifth decade of 


the seventeenth century, for there came a moment when the religious 


element decayed, and of how the form remained when the spirit 
was gone we have many incidents here. 


The following is one. 


quoting some of Dryden’s proses and verses, ‘‘ dear Dr. Johnson had ! 7), , difficulty of getting domestic help perplexes the Puritan 


his doubts about Shakespeare, but this is poetry,” but if he at least 
denies that Dryden is a poets’ poet, he gives his prose full measure 
of praise. ‘* Amid the rickety sentiment looming big through misty 


mind, and the remedy suggested is written by manuel Downing 


to Winthrop :— 


“A warr with the Narraganset,” he writes to Winthrop in 1645, “is 


phrases,” he writes, ‘‘ which marks so much of modern literature, 
Ilis phrase is 
always a short cut to his sense, for his estate was too spacious for 
him to need that trick of winding the path of his thought about, 
and planting it out with clumps of epithet, by which the landscape- 
gardeners of literature give to a paltry half-acre the air of a park.” 
It is a valuable hour which further on Mr. Lowell induces us to 
spend with Shakespeare and himself. When we first perceived his 
intention to add one more to the innumerable band of Shakespeare’s 


to read him is as bracing as a north-west wind. 





critics, we confess we paused on the threshold of inquiry ; the critic’s 
critic has no easy task in such a case, and visions of new readings, 
distorted meanings, a weary maze of mere scholarship choking the 
clear sense of many a passage, rose up before us, but we were 
most agreeably disappointed. We have met with nothing of the 
sort, and we commend this essay, without reserve, to the attention 
of any student of Shakespeare; it will send him back with fresh 


verio considerable to this plantation, ffor I doubt whither it be not synne 
in us, having power in our hands, to suffer them to maynteyne the wor- 
ship of the devill, which their paw-wawes often doe; 2lie, If upon a 
just warre the Lord should deliver them int» our hands, wee might 
easily have men, women, & children enough to exchange for Moores, which 
wilbe more gaynefull pilladge for us than wee conceive, for I doe not 
see how wee can thrive untill wee gett into a stock of slaves sufficient 
to do all our business, for our children’s children will hardly see this 
great Continent filled with people, soe that our servants will still desire 
freedome to plant for them selves, & not stay but for verie great wages. 
And I suppose you know verie well how wee shall maynteyne 20 Moores 


cheaper than one Englishe servant.” 


‘¢The doubt,” says Mr. Lovell, ‘* whether it be not sin in us 


longer to tolerate their devil-worship, considering how much need 


we have of them as merchandise, is delicious!” And so the com- 


mon preface, which in its beginning had been so full of meaning, 
begins about this time to glide off, and we have a demand for a 
good share in the slave spoils, beginning,—*‘ Sir, Mr. Endecot 





zest to his work. Our space forbids our analyzing much of the 


and myself salute you, in the Lord Jesus, &. We have heard of a 


criticism, but there are sentences here and there we cannot pass | dividence of women and children in the bay, and would bee glad 


wholly by. In commenting on the English tongue as Shakespeare 


of a share.” 


The ef cetera is not unsuggestive ; it was a laying- 


found it, Mr. Lowell observes, with absolute truth, that he found | down of the weapons with which the battle had been won. 


| 


words ready to his use, original, untarnished ; types of thought, |‘ Aspiration,” says our author, ‘sees only one side of the ques- 
J 


whose sharp edges were unworn by repeated impressions ; a living | tion, possession many. 
grip is instinctive, and he who is firmly seated in authority soon 


language, by which, he says, he by no means implies what is tech- 
nically so called, but a language still hot from the hearts and 
brains of a people, not hardened yet, but moltenly ductile to new 





] 





craft. 


A sceptre once put into the hand, the 


earns to think security, not progress, the highest lesson of state- 
And so it was,” he says, * that the English Puritans had 


shapes of sharp and clear relief in the moulds of new thought; it | carried a political end by means of a religious revival; the fulcrum 


is, he adds further on, ‘*‘ when expression has become an act of 
memory instead of an unconscious necessity, that diction takes the 


| 


on which they rested their lever to overturn the existing order of 
things was in the soul of man. 


They could not renew the fiery 


place of warm and hearty speech;” and observes, still speaking of | gush of enthusiasm when once the molten lead had begun to 


Shakespeare, “ it was fortunate for him he came upon an age when | s 
our language was at its best; but it was fortunate also for us, 





tiffen in the mould of policy and precedent.” 
As a picture, not of New England alone, but, by a natural reflex 
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nee, of England too, during this transition time, nothing can 


he better than Mr. Lowell’s sketch. Unlike his other essays, it is 
tinctured with national peculiarities, which only lend a more 


jfe-like touch to his special subject. 





SPINOZA.* 

quere is a little book entitled A Sketch of the Denominations 

of the Christian World, by Mr. John Evans, of Islington, which 

originally appeared about the end of the last century, and went 

throagh several editions. The twelfth edition, of date 1811, 

contains a short introductory notice of Atheism, as to which the 

following statement is made:—‘*‘In the seventecuth century, 

Spinoza, foreigner, was its noted defender.” N owhere else have 

we seen the popular estimate of Spinoza given with such crudity 

and conciseness. Such has been, until recently, the only reward in 
this country of the man who denied that the existence of anything 
could even be conceived apart from God, in whose mind the love 
of God was the sole abiding good and the highest aim of philo- 
sophy, and whose system of thought was in a great measure deter- 
mined by that conception. It may seem incredible that a philosopher 
ing on these principles should be held a dangerous enemy 
of religion and morality. But Spinoza’s conceptions are arrived 
at by ways and means altogether foreign to ordinary ways of 
thinking, and altogether intolerable to ordinary prejudices ; and 
even when those who have dared to follow him in his arduous 
course find his conclusions resuming the language of common 
belief, yet the voice that speaks to them in familiar words fills 
those words with strange new meanings and unexpected contradic- 
tions. By the admission of those who agree least with him, 
Spinoza is the clearest and most outspoken of writers; yet no one 
has been more constantly misunderstood. For English readers in 
particular, the difficulties of fairly apprehending or judging his 
works are enormous. He constructs from the very beginning, 
without considering anything whatever as already established ; 
and the English mind is most averse to taking such a course, 
either in theory or in practice, wien it can possibly be avoided. 
He is rigorously consistent and fearless of consequences ; while 
English common-sense is supported chiefly by the dread of conse- 
quences, and hates to be disturbed in the enjoyment at one time 
of several inconsistent opinions. Much has been done however 
since the date of Mr. Evans’ contemptuous anathema towards 
making Spinoza’s personal worth and his wide-reaching influence 
on modern speculation better appreciated in this country. Dr. 
Willis, writing in a spirit of almost enthusiastic admiration, now 
not only gives us an acconnt of Spinoza’s life, and briefly traces the 
later developments and criticisms that have sprung from his 
doctrine, but offers an English version of his most important and 
elaborate work, the Ethics, and of his extant letters so far as they 
serve to throw light on his philosophy. The book is much too 
large to handle with comfort, and it would have been better to 
make two volumes of it, one for the introductory matter, and 
another for the translation; but it may reasonably be expected 
that readers who are not deterred by this physical objection will 
bring an impartial consideration to its contents, and whether or 
uot they agree with the author in other respects, will hold that his 
labour is spent on no unworthy object. Dr. Willis seems to antici- 
pate more of unreasoning opposition, and perhaps less of reasonable 
and philosophical dissent, than in fact has to be met. He some- 
what overrates the sentimental and moral difficulties of Spinoza’s 
system, and underrates the real intellectual perplexities ; so that the 
reader who wants not controversy but explanation may possibly be 
dissatisfied. The remarks and annotations sometimes fall into a 
tone of needless and unpleasant polemic, and are embittered by 
certain traces of odium theologicum in its latest and not least malig- 
nant form,—that namely which has become anti-theologic, and 
finds nothing good which savours in any degree of orthodoxy. 

The first and perhaps the hardest stumbling-block in the philo- 
sophy of Spinoza is encountered at the outset. What he undertakes 
is not to suggest or conjecture some plausible manner in which we 
may regard the universe if we choose, but to prove with geometri- 
cal rigour what it is, and how right reason must regard it. His 
science is nothing if not exact, and human motives and passions 
are to be dealt with by the philosopher no otherwise than lines and 
surfaces. In Spinoza’s eyes this method is all-important. All 
truth is in itself equally necessary, and such things as seem to us 
contingent seem so merely from our ignorance of their causes. 
Truth is its own test, and requires no external mark to be recog- 
nized by ; to have a true idea and to be convinced of its truth are 





* Benedict de Spinoza; his Life, Correspondence, and Ethics. By R. Willis, M.D. 
London: Triibner and Co. 1870, 








the same thing. ‘To obtain certain knowledge we must seek to 
acquire true ideas in a due and proper order, excluding every- 
thing that is confused or indistinct. We are called on, if we do 
not deny the supremacy of reason altogether, to submit to 
it without reserve, and admit the results that follow as necessary. 
Here, then, arises controversy from more than one quarter. ‘Those 
who hold a reasoned philosophy impossible, and those who hold 
reason subordinate to something else, alike make indignant pro- 
test; even the recent translator of Schwegler's History, who has 
a decidedly more speculative mind than most British critics, 
accuses Spinoza of following a clumsy metaphor. The method 
depends on the analogy of metaphysical to mathematical science. 
It is, then, an important question whether the analogy is rightly 
assumed. It is commonly supposed that the superior exactness of 
geometry depends on its objects being not such as are actually 
found in nature, but such as they are defined to be; and that 
other sciences are less exact because they deal with things as they 
actually are. And on this supposition a good deal of the objection 
to Spinoza’s method proceeds. But the distinction is not really a 
sound one. Geometry is in fact as much a physical science 
as any other. It deals with the physical fact we call space, 
and with actual things insomuch as they occupy space. 
What we really mean by calling it more exact than the other 
sciences is not that the definitions as such are more clear, or 
that the reasoning as such is more strict ; but that the properties 
of things with which the science is concerned are more simple, and 
the ideas we work with in reasoning correspond more closely with 
the things as we find them when we come to apply the results of 
the reasoning. In other sciences we have to falsify the ideas in 
various ways to gain simplicity (as when in mechanics bodies are 
supposed rigid, strings without weight, and so on); we are in 
less close communion with real things than in geometry, and the 
results require to be more widely modified in application. Yet no 
one condemns this procedure as futile. Why, then, should defini- 
tions be expected to exhaust the reality of the subject-matter in 
metaphysical more than in any other kind of inquiry? But it is 
said that the notions of metaphysics are not clear enough to be 
matter of definition, or cannot be made so without some sacrifice 
of reality. Surely the best way to make notions clearer is to try 
to define them; the definition may be provisional, and be at last 
changed or set aside, but it does its work in the meantime. As to 
sacrifice of reality, that takes place, as we have said, in most 
scientific ideas. It is also objected that these notions cannot be 
verified. Spinoza himself has foreseen the objection, and is well 
aware of the danger of dealing in unverified abstractions, as 
appears from several passages, particularly im the treatise ‘* De 
Intellectus Emendatione,” which we must leave to speak for 
themselves. 

After all, the charges of futility and unreality against Spinoza, 
as well as other philosophers, mostly amount to this: that lan- 
guage cannot adequately express the ideas which are the ground- 
work of all knowledge. But that does not show that the ideas 
themselves are illusory. On the contrary, the real discomfiture 
of philosophy would be the possibility, if such there were, of 
comprehending it within the terms of any particular system. 

Leaving this preliminary controversy, we find the definitions on 
which Spinoza’s Ethics rest by no means free from difficulty. 
Substance is defined as that which exists in itself, and is conceived 
by itself (that is, without a conception of any other thing being 
presupposed), Attribute, as that which the intellect perceives 
as constituting the reality (essentiam) of substance: God, 
as a being absolutely infinite, that is, substance consisting 
of infinite attributes, whereof every one expresses the eternal 
and infinite reality of his nature. These attributes, of 
course, are entirely different from logical attributes, and in con- 
sidering them we must utterly discard the ordinary sense of the 
word. But what is in fact the precise meaning of these infinite 
attribut.s, and of their defined relation to substance, has been 
much discussed. ‘Iwo of them, as it in due course appears, are 
Thought and Extension ; and these are the only two of which the 
human mind can have any cognizance. The rest, then, do not 
concern us, and cannot be the means of explaining any part of the 
universe as it is known to us. It is hardly fair to accuse Spinoza, 
as Mr. Lewes does, of pretending to deduce from two attributes 
the infinite results of infinite attributes; the explanation he gives 
on this head to a correspondent (Letters 66 and 68) shows that 
he makes no such claim. But why speak of infinite attributes at 
all? ‘They are inferred from the impossibility of setting bounds 
to infinite being. Everything is expressed, says Spinoza, in 
infinite ways in the infinite intellect of God. We cannot now go 
farther into this, but we mention Mr. Froude’s remarks in his essay 
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on Spinoza (Short Studies, Vol. II., p. 36) as very well worthy of 
As to the general conception of infinity, we fortunately 
have a letter of Spinoza (No. 29, to Dr. Meyer), in which he speaks of 
it at large, thereby throwing much light on the leading ideas of the 
It is instructive to note how Spinoza marked and escaped 
the fallacies which the so-called Philosophy of the Conditioned has 
exalted into factitious prominence in this country, and the letter 
is altogether so interesting that we cannot forbear quoting from 


attention. 


Ethics. 


it at some length :— 


“The question of the infinite has seemed to all men at all times an 
extremely difficult, nay, an insoluble one; because they have not dis- 
tinguished between that which is concluded to be infinite by its very 
nature or by mere virtue of its definition, and that which, though with- 
out limit, is so by virtue not of its own nature, but of its cause; or, 
again, because they have not distinguished between that which is called 
infinite as having no limit, and that whose parts cannot be adequately 
represonted by any number, though a greatest and a least magnitude of 
tho thing itself can be assigned; finally, because they have not distin- 
guished between that which we can understand but not imagine, and that 


which we can as well imagine as understand.” 


Further on, he says that the ideas of time and measure arise as aids 
to the imagination, when we consider duration and quantity apart 
from the reality of substance ; and together with that of number, 
which is produced in like manner, are nothing else than modes of 
thought, or rather of imagination. (Henceit is to be observed that 
in Spinoza’s view the notion of Extension as an eternal attribute 
of Substance is distinct from that of space as measurable or made 


up of parts.) Then he points out that,— 


“Tt is no wonder that all who have attempted by the help of notions 
of this kind, and those, too, not rightly understood, to interpret the order 
of nature, have so marvellously entangled themselves as at Jast to find 
no means of release except by breaking all bounds and admitting pro- 
positions of an absurdity beyond measure...... Z As it appears, then, 
from what we have said that neither number, nor measure, nor time, 
being, as they are, only aids to the imagination, can be infinite (for other- 
wise they would not be what they are), we may now clearly see why 
many persons who, not knowing the true nature of things, have con- 
founded these three aids with actual things, have denied the infinite as 
How ill they have reasoned let the mathematicians 
judge, who have never suffered arguments of this fashion to hinder them 


existing in fact. 


in treating of such things as they clearly and distinctly perceive.” 


In the first book of the Ethics, entitled De Deo, the definitions above 
spoken of lead to some hard sayings. It is shown that God necessarily 
exists, is the only substance (in the meaning previously defined), 
and is the cause of all things. Further, as his action is determined 
solely by the necessity of his own nature and by no external con- 
This is the only sense in which Spinoza 
recognizes freedom, and he is at great pains to explain that he 
wholly rejects the notion of any arbitrary power which might have 
This is meant as no 
disparagement to the supreme perfection of the Divine nature ; 
on the contrary, it is held to be a necessary consequence of that 
perfection that the order of the universe is eternal and unchange- 
But may it not depend on the sovereign will what shall 
constitute perfection, so that what is in fact perfection might have 
That supposition, says Spinoza, comes to 
asserting that God might choose to understand things otherwise 
Still 
less does he consent to regard God as a moral agent in the ordinary 


straint, he is a free cause. 


made things otherwise than they are. 


able. 
been the contrary ? 
than he does; that omnipotence might falsify omniscience. 


sense :— 


“T admit that this opinion, which places a supposed absolute will of 
God above all, and holds that all things depend on his pleasure, is less 
wide of the truth than the opinion of those who hold that he does all 
For this is to assume 
something apart from God and not depending on him, which God regards 
as a pattern for his work, or at which he aims as at a fixed mark, which 


things under a moral rule (sub ratione boni). 


amounts to placing fate above God.” (Eth. i. 33, Schol. 2.) 


In a similar spirit is the appendix to the first book, which 
dlenounces the whole doctrine of final causes as springing from 
the presumptuous fallacy of looking on the world as made for 
man’s special benefit, and as giving rise to endless prejudice and 


mischief, 


We may now easily understand how anyone who had not 


patience to follow Spinoza into his further developments might 


exclaim against this teaching as tending to destroy all foundations 


of morality. Spinoza, however, has not left his defence to be 
undertaken by others; the matter is discussed in his corre- 
spondence, and on this point, as on many others, his own letters 
furnish the best commentary. He writes to Oldenburg, who had 


informed him that his theory of universal necessity would seem to 
many readers such as to ‘cut through the very sinews of virtue 


and religion,” in these terms (Letter 23) :— 


“I by no means put fate above God, but conceive all things to follow 
by unavoidable necessity from his nature in the same way as every one 
conceives it to follow from the very nature of God, that he understands 
himself, 





sequence of the divine nature; yet God is not conceived as being a 
constrained by any fate, but as understanding himself with perfect a 
dom, though necessarily.” tree. 
And he points out that this necessity of all things does Not mal, 

good less desirable; that the consequences of ill-doing are ne 
less to be feared if they are necessary consequences; and that th 

motives of human action remain unaffected. But although rg 
ite understanding and even love are ascribed: to God, yet intellect 
being but a certain mode of the attribute of thought, dogg a 
belong to the nature of God considered merely ag the absolute 
free cause. Hence in the language of modern criticism it ig 
said that Spinoza’s God must be impersonal; and this imper. 
sonality asserted in terms is hard to reconcile with the spirit 
of almost mystical devotion pervading the final part of the 
Ethics. Spinoza himself has no such term as personality op 
impersonality. He seems to have regarded consciousness a 4 
function of thought complex in proportion as the corresponding 
function of extension, that is the bodily organism, is complex ; by 
he nowhere explicitly says so. Ie avoids as much as he can the 
egoistic poiut of view, and very seldom appeals to what we noy 
call the testimony of consciousness. If the question of personality 
had ever been distinctly put to him, he would probably haye 
answered, as Mr. Herbert Spencer does in a remarkable passage, 
that the alternative is not something lower, but something higher: 
certainly he held the position, which in that passage is suggested 
as possible, that ‘‘ there is a mode of being as much transcending 
intelligence and will as these transcend mechanical motion.” 

It is quite clear, however, that Spinoza’s scientific conception of 
deity and the relation of God to the universe is extremely different 
from any theological conception which has ever been generally ae. 
cepted. ‘The contrast is summed up clearly and forcibly by Kun 
Fischer as follows :—Let the Deity be likened to unlimited space, 
Then Monotheism is to Spinoza’s mind like the assertion that this 
unlimited space is external to bounded figures (which are analogous 
to the finite creation) ; Polytheism, like supposing it to consist of 
certain figures alone; Christianity, like holding that unlimited 
Space is contained in one single figure. No separation of God 
from the world is admissible. God is the sum of being regarded as 
eternal cause (natura naturans), Nature is the sum of being 
regarded as eternal effect (natura naturata), but their reality is 
one and indivisible. 

From the contemplation of necessity as thus eternal and divine 
arises another question, which, however, is made an objection to 
all philosophical theories almost indifferently. Is not God, a 
cause of all things, the cause of crime, error, and evil generally? 
Spinoza’s answer is that God is truly the cause of all things that 
have any reality. But the things we call criminal, false, and so 
forth, have as such no reality. ‘Lhe notions of good and bad are 
derived from finite relations; good is what we know to be for our 
advantage, bad is whatever hinders us from attaining good; but 
they have no meaning when applied to things considered in them- 
selves. This doctrine is in truth, however paradoxical, more 
widely entertained than one would suppose at first sight. One 
of our own poets, whose way of thinking is in general by no means 
coincident with Spinoza’s, has said, ‘ ‘The evil is null, is nought, is 
silence implying sound.” Nor would it be difficult to find many 
other modern authorities to the same effect. A fragment belong- 
ing to this part of the doctrine is noticed, for the first time in Eng- 





lish, by Dr. Willis. It is a brief chapter entitled ‘* De Diabolis,” 
from the treatise ‘* De Deo et Homine,” recently published by Van 
Vloten. ‘The Devil is summarily abolished as a fiction not only 
superfluous but impossible. ‘The ground on which this is put is 
characteristic, namely, that it is a contradiction to assign existence 
toa thinking being having nothing in common with God, or wholly 
destitute of perfection. Not less characteristic is the fact that 
Spinoza did not think it worth while to retain this passage in his 
final revision of the Ethics. 

We have seen that Spinoza did not admit any such despairing cou- 
clusions as at first seem likely to follow from the unity and neces 
sity of all things. Far different are the results he arrives at in the 
last book of the Ethics. It is entitled, *‘ Of the Power of the 
Understanding or of Human Freedom,” and sets forth the eternal 
love of God as constituting the only true happiness for man. 

By clear and distinct knowledge the soul is lifted above selfish 
desires and the disappointments of transitory pleasure, and fixed 
on that which is eternal and unchangeable. Thus is attained the 
utmost possible satisfaction of mind (acquiescentia), accompanied by 
the immediate consciousness of God as itscause. And this is what 
Spinoza calls the intellectual love of God ; herein is the only true 
freedom and the highest welfare. Aud although memory and 





Surely it is denied by no one that this last is a necessary con- 4 
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element of the human mind compared with which 


and eternal : 4 
the perishable part is of small moment. Not that immor- 
tality is to be looked on as a reward. The blessed state 

7 t the reward of virtue, but virtue itself. And 


for man is no ‘ 
even if we knew not the eternal nature of the mind, the pre- 


eminence of virtue, having been established independently of this, 
would yet remain untouched. Spinoza’s remarks against making 
morality depend on expectations of pleasure or pain in a future 
state are very strong. He wonders how people can regard duty 
and self-control as burdens borne in this life to gain a reward in 
the next. If men should, merely for want of believing them- 
gelves immortal, cast off moral restraint, it would be as absurd as 
if one should choose to feed on poison because by taking whole- 
gome food he could not keep his body alive for ever. ‘These last 
exalted assertions of human freedom may be objected to as incom- 
patible with the view of God as the sole free cause. But man is 
looked on as free only so far as he realizes his union with God. 
Law is the environment of freedom and freedom is the conscious- 
ness of law. 

We have touched thus hastily on a few of the more striking and 
peculiar points of Spinoza’s doctrine, in the hope not so much of 
throwing any light on them, as of commending the study of them 
as set forth in the author's own words. Spinoza is his own 
best expounder, and his thought cannot possibly be appreciated at 
second-hand. Whatever may be urged against his system, and 
however real and serious the obstacles to accepting it as a whole 
may be, it embodies ideas fruitful of imperishable truth, which few 
have perceived with clearer insight or announced with fuller con- 
viction. And we cannot but welcome as an agency for good the 
labours of any man who endeavours to increase among us the 
knowledge of his life and work. 





STATION LIFE IN NEW ZEALAND.* 
ir is a pleasant change after what we have heard of late, and are 
likely to hear for some time to come, about New Zealand, to read 
such a book as Lady Barker's, with its gay humour and bright and 
genial cheerfulness. If grown-up people can be tempted, as 
doubtless they can, to run off to the colonies in the way that 
schoolboys are tempted by stirring narratives of adventure to run 
off to sea, this must be a very dangerous book. Lady Barker, 
indeed, gives some express cautions on the subject ; but the whole 
tone of her book is very exhilarating. In the interest of sober- 
minded mothers of families, in whom it may stir, as the present 
writer happens to know that it can, an emigrating furor, we may 
say a few words of caution. In the first place, however, we may 
express our implicit confidence in Lady Barker's descriptions, 
which are tinged with something of couleur de rose, but not with 
more than comes from health and high spirits. But in esti- 
mating the practical value of what she tells us about New 
Zealand life, we must take into consideration what seem to 
have been her exceptionally favourable circumstances. We 
gather that she had no particular trouble about servants, not more, 
at least, than falls to the lot of all human beings not so grand as 
to be utterly above such cares; that there was no harass about 
money matters; and that in her station home there were no 
children. The one great catastrophe which she describes, in which 
she seems to have undergone much suffering and even danger, is 
the great snowstorm of 1867. But how infinitely would its 
horrors have been aggravated if there had been little ones in the 
company! From Saturday morning to the afternoon of the next 
day they seem to have had no food beyond a pound of “ very 
tusty bacon ;” and a cat that was heard mewing under the 
boards was only saved from being hunted to the death by 
the knowledge that she was both “thin and aged.” It is 
quite clear that young children would have sunk under 
such hardships, and that the troubles which are spoken of so 
pleasautly would have been darkened into a terrible tragedy. 
It is these things, the incessant domestic care, whether of children 
¢orof the household, in which it is almost impossible to get eflicient 
help, and the narrowness of means, food being plentiful but money 
Scarce, that make the burden of life so heavy upon the mother of 
‘family in New Zealand. Passing from this point, and even in 
this, as we have said, Lady Barker doubtless describes with all 
fidelity her own experience, we find this book full of a singular 
interest and charm. What could we have more humorous, for 
instance, than the way in which the author describes how she 
determined to ‘‘ camp out” for a night on the “ Flagpole,” a hill 
of about 3,000 feet, near their “station,” in order to get a view 
of the sunrise, and how she overruled all opposition, and how she 














repented herself of her obstinacy? We are bound to say that the 
party, the gentlemen of which, at the least, should have known 
what they were about, showed the greatest improvidence. Imagine 
people going to spend an October night on the top of Helvellyn, 
which may be taken roughly to represent the camping-out expedi- 
tion in question, with but one blanket between them, that blanket 
having ultimately to be used for the purpose of closing the tent- 
door. Here is a bit of the description of the night of horrors that 
ensued :— 


“When I awoke I thought I must have slept several hours. Though 

tho fire was blazing grandly, the cold was intense ; I was so stiff I could 
hardly move; all my limbs ached dreadfully, and my sensations altogether 
were new and very disagreeable. Isat up with great difficulty and many 
groans, and looked round: two figures were coiled up like huge dogs 
near me; two more, moody and sulky, were smoking by the fire, with 
their knees drawn up to their noses and their hands in their pockets, 
collars well up round their throats, statues of cold and disgust. To my 
inquiries about the hour, the answer, given in tones of the deepest 
despondency, was, ‘ Only eleven o'clock, and the sun doesn't rise till six, 
and it’s going to be the coldest night we've had this year.’ The speaker 
added, ‘If it wasn’t so dark that we'd break our necks on the way, we 
might go home.’ Here was a pretty end to our amusement! I 
slowly let myself down again, and tried to go to sleep, but that relief was 
at an end for the night; the ground seemed to grow harder every moment, 
or, at all events, I ached more, and the wind certainly blew higher and 
keener. Dick proved himself a most selfish doggie; he would creep 
round to leeward of me, whilst I wanted him to let me get to lee- 
ward of him, but he would not consent to this arrangement. Whenever 
I heard a deeper moan or sigh than usual, I whispered an inquiry as to the 
hour, but the usual reply, in the most cynical voice, was, ‘Oh! you need 
not whisper, nobody is asleep... .. . The fire was no use, except to 
afford occupation in putting on wood; it roasted a little bit of you ata 
time, and that bit suffered doubly from the cold when it was obliged to take 
its share of exposure to the wind. I cannotsay whether the proverb is true 
of other nights, but this particular night, certainly, was both darkest and 
coldest beforedawn. ..... Presently some one called out, ‘ There's the 
sea!’ and so it was, as distinct as though it were not fifty miles off ; none of 
us had seen it since we landed; to all of us it is associated with the idea of 
going home some day: whilst we were feasting our eyes on it a golden 
line seemed drawn on its horizon; it spread and spread, and as all tho 
water became flooded with a light aud glory which hardly seomed to 
belong to this world, the blessed sun came up to restore us all to life 
and warmth again. ..... Behind me rose a giant forest in tho far 
hills to the west,—a deep shadow for miles, till the dark outline of the 
pines stood out against the dazzling snow of the mountains behind it; here 
the sky was still sheltering the flying night, and the white outlines looked 
ghostly against the dull neutral tints, though every peak was sharply 
and clearly defined; then I turned round, to see before me such a glow 
of life and beauty! For an immense distance I could see the vast 
Canterbury plains; to the left the Waimakiriri river, flowing in many 
streams, ‘like a tangled bunch of silver ribbons’ (as Mr. Butler calls it 
in his charming book on New Zealand), down to the sea; beyond its 
banks the sun shone on the windows of the houses at Oxford, thirty 
miles off as the crow would fly, and threw its dense bush into strong 
relief against the yellow plains.” 
Capital, too, is the account of the stage-coach journey, among 
the incidents of which we find a lunatic passenger who, feeling his 
feet cold, conceives and actually carries into execution the brilliant 
idea of lighting a fire in his boots. 

No characters in the book are more interesting and picturesque 
than the cockatoos, one known as ‘“‘ Cocky,” and another who 
is introduced to us by the more dignified name of “ Dr. 
Lindley.” We have been long since ready to believe anything 
about the parrot tribe, and accordingly find nothing in the following 
that staggers us :— 

“Tt pretended to have a violent tooth-ache, and nursed its beak in its 
claw, rocking itself backwards and forwards as if in the greatest agony, 
and in answer to all the remedies which were proposed, croaking out, 
‘Oh, it ain’t a bit of good!’ and finally sidling up to the edge of its 
perch, and saying in a hoarse but confidential whisper, ‘Give us a drop 
of whisky, do.” I liked its sewing performance so much,—to see it 
hold a little piece of stuff underneath the claw which rested on the 
perch, and pretend to sew with the other, getting into difficulties with 
its thread, and finally setting up a loud song in praise of sewing- 
machines, just as if it were an advertisement.” 


“ee ee 


Nor is even this too much :— 


“Tho Doctor's best performance is when he imftates a hawk. Hoe 
reserves this fine piece of acting until his mistress is feeding her 
poultry; then, when all the hens and chickens, turkeys, and pigeons 
are in the quiet enjoyment of their breakfast or supper, the peculiar shrill 
ery of a hawk is heard overhead, and the Doctor is seen circling in the 
air, uttering a scream occasionally. The fowls never find out that it is 
a hoax, but run to shelter, cackling in the greatest alarm—hens 
clucking loudly for their chicks, turkeys crouching under the bushes, 
the pigeons taking refuge in their house. As soon as the ground is 
quite clear, Cocky changes his wild note for peals of laughter from a 
high tree, and finally alighting on the top of a hencoop filled with 
trembling chickens, remarks in a suffocated voice, ‘ You'll be the death 


” 


of me!’ 
Another interesting story of animal life, but this time showing a 
pathetic side, is one of the incidents of the ** Snowstorm.” 





“Two fine young ewes wero standing leaning against each other in a 
sloping position like a tent, frozen and immovable; between them, quite 
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old belonging to one; the lamb of the other lay curled up at her feet, 
dead and cold ; I really believe that they had hit upon this way of keep- 
ing the other alive.” 

We remember having heard how, in the great herds of horses that 
graze the meadows near the mouth of the Neva, two mares will 
combine in much the same way to keep a foal safe from being 
drowned in flood-time. 

We might multiply our extracts without end. The hunting 
expeditions are particularly well told, for thanks to the tame 
animals, oxen and pigs, that have managed to become wild, there is 
hunting in New Zealand. Especially spirited is the tale of how 
Lady Barker in most heroic fashion slew, or perhaps we should 
rather say stunned, with a mighty stone, a fierce wild boar just as 
he wasrising to gore her horse. Of a more serious tone, and showing 
great good sense and kindliness of temper, is the description of the 
‘* Nest of Cockatoos,” a strange New Zealand term for the settle- 
ment of a small freeholder. Altogether, the book is a thoroughly 
delightful one, which we can heartily recommend to our readers. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


nila 

The Resurrection. By Samuel Cox. (Strahan.)—Mr. Cox, whose 
valuable work on the Book of Ecclesiastes we noticed a year or so ago, 
gives us in this volume a very able and complete exposition of what, 
putting aside the words of Christ Himself, is certainly the greatest pas- 
sage in the New Testament, the fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians. That we have always found ourselves in agreement 
with Mr. Cox is more than we can say, but we have always read his 
comments with the greatest pleasure and respect. He has the crowning 
virtue of an interpreter that he grapples in the heartiest way with every 
difficulty. We take, for instance, the very obscure sentence, ** Else what 
shall they do who are baptized for the dead?” One despairs of any- 
thing quite satisfactory in the way of explanation; but Mr. Cox, in our 
judgment, comes as near to it as may be. He considers, and can, as our 
readers will be aware, bring much evidence to establish the point, that 
there was a primitive practice of vicarious baptism received on behalf 
of friends or kinsmen who had passed away unbaptized. The state of 
feeling which suggested this practice he illustrates and explains with 
much power. And he conceives St. Paul to have spoken of this practice, 
arguing on the basis of it as in the Epistle to the Galatians he argues 
on the basis of the Jowish method of allegorical interpretation, but not 
approving of or accepting it,—a want of approval which, as Mr. Cox in- 
geniously suggests, he hints by altering the person from the first or 
second which he uses elsewhere in his argument to the third, ‘ What 
shall they do?” &. Another exposition we may quote, because it will 
serve as a specimen of Mr. Cox’s style, as well as of the elavated tone 
of his thought. It is on the passage, ‘If in this life only we have hope 
in Christ, we are of all men most miserable.” 

“Tf Christ did not rise, if there be no resurrection of the dead, still 
we have believed in Jesus and the Resurrection. It is our faithin Him, 
and the heavenly life of which He spake, by which we have attained 
any virtue or goodness that we possess. That is to say, all our truth- 
fulness, charity, kindness, temperance, have sprung from an utterly false 
viow of human life; while those who have been greedy, sensual, selfish, 
impious, have, nevertheless, taken the true view, and, believing this life 
to be all, have revelled in the lusts of the flesh. It is not their base 
pleasures that we envy them. We are not the most miserable of men 
because we have refused to serve our lusts. But if we could believe 
that, under the rule of God, to trust a lie was the only way to become 
kind, and pure, and good, that to know the truth was to become mean, 
and selfish, and base,—what misery were comparable with ours? For us 
the very foundations of the universe would be shaken out of their place ; 
we should have no dignity in our life, no hope in our death; on earth 
we should have no choice but to believe a lie, in heaven no God, but an 
enemy or a betrayer. We should be of all men most miserable: for that 
we were men would be our misery.” 

The Odes, Epodes, and Satires of Horace, translated into English Verse. 
By Theodore Martin. 3rd Edition. (Blackwood.)—The novel feature 
of this edition is the translation of the “ Satires,” which Mr. Martin 
now, for the first time, publishes. This we naturally compare with the 
version executed by the late Professor Conington. Of that version we 
expressed—not, it will be believed, without much reluctance — an 
opinion that seemed to many competent judges not sufficiently favour- 
able. And we may allow that we are inclined to modify it, relatively, 
that is, and in reference to what is possible in such matters, when we 
see what so ingenious and accomplished a translator as Mr. Martin has 
been able to do. Briefly, we may say that Mr. Martin seems to fall 
far short of Professor Conington. He is always facile and fluent; 
appreciates his author intelligently, and is sometimes, as indeed he 
could scarcely fail to be, felicitous; but the greatest part of his verse 
is not such as we can conceive any man who knows what Horace is, 
nay, any man who can appreciate vigour, point, and brilliancy, taking 
any pleasure in reading. We quote, as a specimen, i. 6, “Nil me 
peeniteat sanum patris hujus ”:— 


“ Reason must fail me, ere I cease to own 
With pride, that I have such a father known; 
Nor shall I stoop my birth to vindicate, 
By charging, like the herd, the wrong on Fate, 


That I was not of noble lineage sprung: 
Far other creed inspires my heart and tongue: 
For now should Nature bid all living men 
Retrace their years and live them o'er again, 
Each culling, as his inclination bent, 
His parents for himself, with mine content, 
I would not choose, whom men endow as great, 
With the insignia and the seats of state: 
And, though 1 seemed insane to vulgar eyes, 
Thou woulds't perchance esteem me truly wise 
In thus refusing to assume the care 
Of irksome state I was unused to bear.” 
The whole of this seems to us poor and nerveless; perhaps the most 
conspicuous failure is that there is nothing at all like the dignities 
“Optaret sibi quisque” with which Horace breaks out, after be hag 
imagined nature giving men the chance of choosing their own Parentage 
The versification it is needless to criticize; it is about as near dogger, 
to speak plainly, as a man of Mr. Martin's taste could go. This applieg 
to almost all the ten-syllabled and eight-syllabled verse. Where the 
metre refuses, as it were, to be so treated, the improvement is evident, 
Thus, in ii. 2, ‘Ac mihi seu longum post tempus venerat hospes ”;— 
“ But then, 
If a long-absent friend came to see me again, 
Or a neighbour dropped in of a day, when the wet 
Stopped all work out of doors, they were handsomely met, 
Not with fish from the town, but with pullet and kid, 
With a good bunch of grapes for dessert, laid amid 
A handful of nuts, and some figs of the best. 
Then we drank each as much as he felt had a zest; 
And Ceres, to whom our libations were poured, 
That our crops might be good, and in safety be stored, 
Relaxed with the mirth of our simple carouse 
The wrinkles that care had dug into our brows.” 


If Mr. Martin at some future time gives us the “ Epistles,” as we trust 
he will do, he must elaborate his verse more carefully; it should ring, 
though it must not be sonorous, and should sparkle without being 
splendid ; and he must take more pains with the rendering of his 
author’s metaphors, which he is bound to represent, though not to 
reproduce,—to give an equivalent for, when he does not translate. We 
take an instance at random. ‘Sisennas, Barros ut equis pracurreret 
albis ” is not in any way represented by 


“No Barrus or Sisenna known 
‘Gainst him could ever hold his own.” 


The translator is not bound to give the same metaphor, but he mut 
give an equivalent, something that has a picture in it. 

The Analytical History of India, By Robert Sewell. (W. H. Allen 
and Co.)—The word “analytical” is used somewhat loosely, as it very 
commonly is, for “epitomized.” Mr. Sewell condenses the history of 
India from the earliest times down to 1858, when the East India Com- 
pany was deposed, into the compass of a small octavo, a very large pro- 
portion of which is devoted, very reasonably, to the history of British 
rule in the Peninsula. Such a book can hardly be very interesting, 
though Mr. Sewell does his best to make it so. Every one who had the 
choice would rather read a hundred pages with all the details of the 
battle of Plassey, than a hundred which contained the most skilfully 
complete account of the Empire of the Great Mogul. But the book is, 
to our mind, a distinctly valuable one. It has the great merit of being 
clear. It lets one seo, for instance, at a glance the state of affairs ata 
given time, whom the French were fighting for, and whom we were 
backing up. Indian history is an awful jungle, but if one must venture 
into it, this, we should say, is a good guide. To the history is addeda 
table of “dynasties,” e.y., the genealogy of the family of Tamerlane, 
tracing down the descent from Tamerlane (1336-1405) to Mohammed 
Bahadoor, the old King of Delhi who was put at the head of the rebel- 
lion in 1857, and was afterwards transported to Rangoon ; and there is 
also appended a useful geographical appendix, giving the names of the 
principal cities and towns of India, with latitude, longitude, &c. 
Now-a-Days at Home and Abroad. By J. R. Digby Beste. 2 vols. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—By “now-a-days” Mr. Beste means twelve years 
ago, and he tells us how ho then took his family abroad, how he sojourned 
in Portugal, Africa, and Italy, and what experiences he had of “men 
and cities.” Some years ago Mr. Beste published a book which some of 
our readers will remember, called “The Wabash,” and containing the 
account of how a family, father and mother and twelve children, travelled 
about in America. This is a second part of the family history, and, we 
may say frankly, might very well have been spired. It would not be 
easy to find anything in worse taste than the account which Mr. Beste 
gives us of his family sorrows, the detail in which he unsparingly de 
scribes the death, the burial, and even the exhumation of his children. 
And if he is not reticent about the affairs of his friends, he certainly 
expresses himself in language which it is not usual to employ about the 
very numerous class whom he counts as enemies. He distinguishes 
them by epithets more vigorous than polite, always giving their 
names at full length. A gentleman from whom he seems to have 
vainly expected an inheritance is called “an old rogue ;” the rector i 
a parish who offended him by charging for the erection of a monument 
gets off with the title of “this fellow.” The first-mate of the steamer 
is “brutal.” Other personages of every rank, from Roman cardinals 
down to innkeepers, meet with what he considers their deserts. 
Indeed, the most amusing part of the book is the author's quarrd 
with the authorities of the “Index Expurgatorius” at Rome. He pub- 
lished, it seems, a novel called ‘‘ Modern Society in Rome,” which contained 
satirical descriptions of certain people of rank, and which gave considet- 
able offence, not unreasonably, if we may judge from the specimen that 
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given being that “no satire was ever allowed to enter, because 
+ gs improper for one Christian to laugh at another Christian.” Mr. 
it tg is s Roman Catholic, but apparently not on good terms with the 
o rities of his Church. He is very angry, for instance, with the 
= Court, not only because his book was forbidden, but because the 
coal not receive him, and his friends were even warned that they 
ster not dine with him. It is not difficult to account for this dis- 
t is evident that he had no slight sympathy with Garibaldi. 


javoar, a8 i ; “ey ay 
t of the revolution at Naples is, indeed, the best part of the 


The accouD 
book. : 
Porray.— Purpose and Passion: being Pygmalion, and other Poems. 
By Kenningale Robert Cook, B.A. (Virtue.)\—We gather from certain 
jodications in this volume that Mr. Cook is a young man; and we doubt 
whether circumstances, in leading him or enabling hix to print this 
sumptuous yolume, have dealt altogether kindly with him. Fluency to 
one who has the poetical gift which Mr. Cook certainly has is a perilous, 
if not a fatal, gift; and one of the wholesomest checks possible is the 
difficulty of publishing. Many a man, poet or otherwise, must shudder 
to think, as one shudders at the recollection of some great danger just 
escaped, of the crudities which, if a kindly severe fate had not forbidden, 
he would have forced upon the world. Here are some of Mr. Cook's 
lines :— 


“Thus she came 
And shone upon my loneliness a queen, 
A queen of joy. And as she swept along, 
Slender and stately as a maiden queen, 
Amid the weeping blossoms of her hair 
Floated long trail of lawn, like thin white clouds 
That curl about the sun. Her loveliness 
Was as a necklace radiant of all gems; 
Her lips a ruby in the kiss of noon, 
Her eyes the diamond lustre that did melt 
Its flaming in the pearls of unshed tears. 
Above her eyes the dark brows communtd, 
Curled in love-language ravishingly sweet, 
And, as with love, long lashes quivered,” &c, 
Now, we have seen worse lines than these in print before—many a one 
gnd much worse—and Mr. Cook can certainly write better; but the in- 
capacity of seeing that such poor, tinselly stuff is not poetry, and has no 
more right to be published than the ordinary talk over a dinner-table 
has a right to be published as prose, is a bad feature. And here is a 
stanza :— 
“A dream of hot eyes running over 
From fountains of virginv| pain, 
When the heart's quick is bruised, and the lover 


Fears all his enchantments are vain, 
And that life is but stabbing for gold in arenas of brain.” 


There isa meaning here, but how strangely expressed! It is difficult 
to imagine how a man who has studied poetical models could let such an 
expression as “arenas of brain’’ pass into print. We have been severe, 
not because Mr. Cook is a mere poetaster, but because he seems to 
be wasting real power in a careless, undisciplined fluency of verse- 
writing ——Mr, J. G. Whyto-Melville who gives us Songs and Verses 
(Chapman and Hall), is a practised writer, who never lets his pon write 
anything that is altogether feeble and valuable. Of his novels we have 
always had what the author probably thinks the bad taste to prefer tho 
sporting stories ; of his verses we, in the same way, prefer the hunting 
songs, The sentimental poems are fluent and easy, little above the 
average of verse which a cultivated English gentleman ought to have 
taste enough to write, and taste enough not to publish; but there is an 
uncommon excellence is such stanzas as these, from “‘ The Clipper that 
stands in the stall at the top ”:— 


“ A head like a snake, and a skin like a mouse, 

An eye like a woman, bright, gentle, and brown, 
With loins and a back that would carry a house, 
And quarters to lift him smack over a town; 
What's a leap to the rest, is to him but a hop, 
This Clipper that stands in the stall at the top. 


“When the country is deepest, I give you my word, 
‘Tis a pride and a pleasure to put him along; 
O’er fallow and pasture he sweeps like a bird, 
And there's nothing too wide, nor too high, nor too strong; 
For the ploughs cannot choke, nor the fences can crop, 
This Clipper that stands in the stall at the top. 


“Last Monday we ran for an hour in the vale, 
Not a bullfinch was trimmed, of a gap not a sign: 
All the ditches were double, each fence had a rail, 
And the farmers had locked every gate in the line, 
So I gave him the office, and over them—Pop! 
Went the Clipper that stands in the stall at the top. 


“T'd a lead of them all when we came to the brook, 
A big one—a bumper—and up to your chin; 
As he threw it behind him I turned for a look, 
There was eight of us had it, and seven got in! 
Then he shook his lean head, when he heard them go plop; 
This Clipper that stands in the stall at the top.” 


——Raymond Sully’s Great Elixir (Pickering) is a “dramatic poem,” that 
is to say, it is a series of scenes from the great alchemist’s life put into 
dialogue. The author might have told the story well enough in prose, 
seeming indeed to have some power of describing, but either does not 
know what verse is, or has such elaborate notions about dramatic verse 
that ordinary persons cannot read what he writes. Lesko, Prince of 
Poland (Chapman and Hall) seems to us sheer raving. Here is a part 
of act iii, scene i.:— 

“ (Re-enter several Peasants as before.) 

“IsT PEASANT.” 


“Fire away; down with ‘em; burn ‘em; they cheat us of our rights.—(Hewing 
@nd setting tcood on fire.) 











“LESKO.” 
“In the pay of hell is this deed done. 
“1sT PEASANT.” 
“Even so, great Prince; an't be thy pleasure to say't, wise Prince. 
“ LESKO.” 
“ Wretch! I am not bound to tenderness.— (Kills him) 
So dies a monster reeking stench from bribes. 
Let him I have offended seem a man 
And dare me openly. 
Then all confess the bestial hearts. 
“2ND PEASANT.” 
“ Please, my lord, a' am an honest man.—(Vthers reeoi!) 
“ LESKO.” 
“Stay; I will not kill ye; let me not call 
Ye cowards, that infamy so horrible 
May fester the habitation of once love, 
Perjuring the dust of heroes. Mockery 
Of fair hopes to catch this vile redound: 
To lay upon good-will the rage of flends 
And murderous horror! Wherefore slaves of drams?” 


After this, we can only feebly remark that ‘ye’ is not the accusative of 


‘you. 
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Marriage, 


Jxvons—SeToN—On the 19th April, at New York, Thomas E. Jevons, Esq., of 


Liverpool, to Miss Isabel Seton, of New York. 


Death. 


RANKINE—David Rankine, Esq., Lieutenant (half-pay), Rifle Brigade, younger son 
of the late Captain Macquorn Rankine, ef Drumdow, Ayrshire, at Mossfarm 


Cottage, near Glasgow, on the 2nd of May, aged 75. 
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what 
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clusions, we have noted no indications of a defective or narrow study on the parts of 


its writers of the topics which they discuss,” 
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New Poem—IPHIGENE. By Alexander Lauder. 4s. 


“In a poem which appears to us of great merit, Mr. Lauder celebrates, under the 
name of ‘ Iphigene,’ the most tragic story of Jephtha’s daughter. His pictures are 
complete and graphic, and his rhythm generally effective and musical.”"—Christian 
Work. 
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In 1 volume post 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 


a RELIGION ; Sermons on Christian Faith and 
Life. By JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A. 
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In 1 yolume, crown 8v0, price 7s 6d, cloth, 
REDENTIALS of CONSCIENCE. 


“ The cardinal doctrines are—(a) The Soul of Man is holy, its natural and normal 
condition, everywhere and in all men, is Godlike and pure ; (b) Conse ience is higher 
and greater than the law; (c) The Gospel is the faith in God which prompts self- 
reliance.” —yritish Quar’ terly Review. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Now ready, Syo, cloth, 28 6d. 


RREGULARITIES and DISEASES of the TEETH. A 
Series of Papers from the Lancet and British Journal of Dental Science. By 
Henry SEWILL, M.RB.C.S., L.D.S., Dentist to the West London Hospital &c. 

- Irregularities of the teeth in children, facial neuralgia, abscess of the jaw, 
necrosis, and indigestion from defective teeth are the chief 1 matters treated: and ro 
each of them, more especially upon the first, the principles that should guide 
—— are very clearl, enunciated. The book cannot fail to be useful and welcome,” 
—Lancet. 

London : 
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‘PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE, 
The NEW STORY by CHARLES READE, 
Will be published on Tuesday, the 24th of May, in 3 vols, Post 8yo, 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 





On Monday, the 9th inst., small crown Syo, 4s 6d, 


ST. PAUL AND PROTESTANTIsy, 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION ON PURITANISM AND T 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, AND A PREFACE, THE 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A., LL.D.. formerly Professor of p 


Oetry in the 


University of Oxford, and Fellow of Oriel Colleg ge. 
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CHEAP BOOKS.—NOTICE, 





Second-hand copies of the following Books are now on Sale at the lowest 
current prices :— 

Russell's Diary of a Visit to the East; Petherick’s Travels in 
Africa; Burton's Battle-Fields of Paraguay ; The Holy Grail : 
Crabh Robinson's Diar yi Cox's Latin and Teutonic Christendon : 
Lord Lytton’s Odes of Horace; Memoir and Remains of A. a 
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pire; He Knew Ile was hight ; Old Town Folks; Dora; A Book 
of Heroines; Realmah ; Kitty ; Phineas Finn, by Anthony Trollope; 
The Minister’ s Wife, by Mrs. Oliphant; and more than Five Hundved 
other Books of the Past and Present Seasons, € ‘ataloques of which, 
with Re vise d Lists of Books in Ornamental Bindings well adapte d for 
Gentlemen’s Libraries and Drawing-room Tables, and Sor Presents 
and School Prizes, are now ready, and will be ‘forwarded postage 
Sree on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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Architecture at the Royal Academy—The Water-Colour Institute—Paris Parochial 
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ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
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The Right Hon. the Lord CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CAIRNS. WILLIAMS. 
The Right Hon. Sir W. BOVILL, Lord Chief | The Hon. 
Justice, C.P. 
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Invested funds .. 
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WHOLE-WORLD Policies granted for a single extra payment of 
exists. Policies on Lives of full age when 
unrestricted residence in any part of the world. 
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between two divisions. Vgry moderate Non-Bonus Premiums. 


The GENERAL CONDITIONS of Assurance printed thereon are specially framed to s 


absolute freedom from all liability to future question. 
LOANS are granted on Life Interests and Reversions. 


The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN 


Sir GEORGE ROSE. 
THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., QC. 
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JOHN OSBORNE, Eszq., Q.C. 

EDWARD SMITH BIGG, Esq. 

ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT?, Esq, 
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times , the total annual incoms. The further guarantee of a fully 


10s. per £100, where no Special Liability to Foreign Residence then 


Assured, after Five years’ existence without incurring extra charge for Foreign Licence, allow 


gst the Assured. A valuable provision for Policies becoming Claims 


cure to Policies of the Society, when ones issued, 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Pamphlet Priced List, ‘ Pure Wine and How to Know It,” free on application. Case of Six Red and Six White Wines, £1 11s 4d. 





— 
D I 5 and 10 to 20 per cent. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments, 
'g INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 
SHARP ‘ (post free). 
This Month's Number now ready, 
1 the best-paying and safest Investments. 


ins al 
Cm ITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
CAN above Circular a safe, valuable, and 


i the 
will dnd reliable guide. 


SHARP and Co., Sharebrokers, 
srs. © 

ep oultTy, London. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers, London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 





—— BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 


ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 


sued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
Ah Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected; 


ceived on deposit for fixed periods, the terms 
mom ich may be ascertained at the Offices of the 
Bank, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
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MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 
CpeF OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 

BRANCH OFFICE—NO, 16 Pall Mall, London. 

Instituted 1820, 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,750,000; and in respect of Annuities only 
£656 per annum. . ; 3 : wa 

The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities 


amount to £972,621. ME 
Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is 


paid up. t 

All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, & GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing .. £227,000, 
ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested £1,649, 000. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The NINTH BONUS will be declared in January, 1872, 
andall With-Profit Policies in force on June 30, 1871, 
will participate. Assurances effected before June 30, 
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a whole year's additional share of profits over later 
Policies. 

Forms of Proposal, Balance Sheets, and every 
information, can be obtained from any of the Society's 
Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13 St. James's square, Londen, 8. W. 





ONDON and LANCASHIRE LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Corner of Leadenhall street, Cornhill, E.C, 
Chairman—F. W. RUSSELL, Esq., M.P. 
EXTRACTS from ANNUAL REPORT for 1869. 
The Amount proposed for Assurance was 
The Amount for which 571 Polici were 
EINE inicsivintesininiinpiabecsaaeonsdibinbeiennies £204,710. 
Average Amount of all Policies in force ............ £450. 
Average age of lives, 837; Average duration of 
policies, 3 Years. 
J The VALUATION has been made at 3 per cent. 
interest, reserving the whole of the loading for future 
profits and expenses. The Accumulated Fund now 
equals 50 per cent. of the Premiums received on 
existing Policies. 
Copies of the Balance-Sheet, showing the financial 
position of the Company, obtained on application. 
W. P. CLIREHUGH, Manager. 








RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
J Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
a? capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 


The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Caleutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes fur the use 
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India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
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on application at their office. 
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Threadneedle street, London, 1870. 
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(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &e.) 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000, 

at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 

for Injury. 

A Bonus to all Policy-holders of five years’ standing 

8 been declared, payable in and after 1871. 

8 For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
tations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
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FISH CARVERS, per pair, in case, 14s, 20s, 25s, to 60s. 


Fiddle King's, Thread 


SPOONS and FORKS. Lily, & Beaded 








Pattern 
‘| Patterns. 
Tea Spoons ..........0 per doz./l0s'13s' 16s) 24s 508 
Dessert Spoons 21s\27s 38=| 403 | 54s 
TADS .concnccovovsececesee ” 273\36s 48s! 54s | 70s 


TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, £5 5s, £6 10s, 
CAKE BASKETS, 21s, 30s, 35s, 45s, 55s, 66s. 
CRUET FRAMES, vix bottles, 223, 36s, 43s, 60s, 80s. 


to £17. 


Can be seen in course of Manufacture at the Winsley 





Street Works, Oxford street, Loudon ; or Royal Cutlery 


| Works, Sheffield. 


Old Goods replated and regilt equal to new at very moderate charges. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


London Manufactory—Winsley street, Oxford street. 





SheMeld Manufactory—Royal Cutlery Works. 


71 and 72 CORNHILL; and 76, 77, and 78 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 








ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


wih THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 





DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, 
variety of style and finish. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Liquer Stands, Cruets, &c. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 
Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 18s. 
DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets from 
21s, new and elegant patterns. 
DEANE’S—Pronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with 
Loysell’s and other Improvements. 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a 
large and handsome assortment. 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed pat- 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Three 
light Glass from 50s, 


every 


| DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose 
Bath Rooms fitted complete. 
| DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in modern and 
| approved patterns. 
| DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with 
| Bedding of superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London- 
made Kitcheners, Ranges, &. 
| DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
of patterns, French and English. 
| DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, [ron Ware, and 
j Culinary Utensils, 
DEANE’S—tTurnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE’S—tllorticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 
DEANE’ S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
manufactured on the premises, of 
the best material. 








A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 Kine Wim Srreer), LONDON BRIDGE. 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATEUR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 


TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. All articles marked in plain figures, 
LONDON-—Show-looms, 45 Oxford street, W. 





BIRMINGHA M—Manuwiactory and Show-Rooms, Broad street. [ESTABLISHED 1807] 





SHIRT MAKERS AND OUTFITTERS. 


SESTABLISHED 1792.] 


CHRISTIAN anp 


832 WIGMORE STREET, 


RATHBONE, 


CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


India Gauze, French Printed and Silk Gauze Summer Shirtings of the latest Patterns. 
Trowser-Shaped Riding or Dress Pants made to measure, and a thorough fit guaranteed, 


INDIA AND CHINA OUTFITTERS. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL— 

Delightfully located on the margin of the SEA, 
and very enjoyable in MAY.—Address, J. BOHN, 
Ifracombe, North Devon. 








YRYSTAL PALACE.—The GRAND 
J) SALOON PUBLIC and PRIVATE DINING- 


ROOMS, overlooking the Palace and Park, are NOW 
OPEN. — BERTRAM and ROBERTS, Refreshment 
Department. 


AY OOD TAPESTRY 
DECORATIONS.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 2,158. 
Superseding all other kinds. 
Show Rooms—25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, 


READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington street, Strand, 








D EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 PER 
CENT. 
CEYLON COMPANY LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital £750,000. 

The Directors continue to issue DEBENTURES on the 
following terms, viz., for one year at 5 per cent; for 
three years at 5} per cent.; and for five years at 6 per 
cent. perannum; also for longer periods, ou terms to 
be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad street, E.C. 





| NDIGESTION.—The Medical Profes- 
sion adopt MORSON’S PREPARATION of PEP- 
SINE as the True Remedy. Sold in Bottles and Boxes 
from 2s by all Pharmaceutical Chemists, and the Manu- 
facturers, THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 South- 
ampton row, Russell square, London. 
N CONSUMPTION, WASTING, IM- 
PERFECT DIGESTION, and ASSIMILATION. 
SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATLNE are the most potent 
remedial agents. They are the only remedies yet 
known for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil, and 
preventing nausea when taking it, while they also 
efticiently supply the place of the oil when the stomach 
cannot tolerate it. These facts are now attested by the 
published records of numerous medical men, extracts 
from which accompany each bottle, price from 2s to 21s. 
SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond street, London, 














and all Chemists —NoTe.—Savory und Moore's name 


and trade mark on each bottle, 
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BROWN 


PREPARED SOLELY FROM MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 


IS GENUINE. 





AND POLSON’S CORN 


——_ 


FLOUR 


CAUTION.—To obtain extra profit by the sale, cheap qualities bearing a falg 


name are sometimes unscrupulously substituted instead of 


BROWN AND POLSON’. 





BeExson's | 
K Extess 
WaAtcues | 


COMBINE ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
Gold, £10 10s, £15 15s, £21, £30, £35, £45; 
Silver, £5 5s, £8 8s, £10 10s, £15 15s, £21, £30. 

ARE THE MOST DURABLE AND ACCURATE. 


See the Illustrated Pamphlet, post free, Two Stamps. 
The most recherché assortment of Clocks in London. 


LUDGATE HILL AND OLD BOND STREET. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 68 


er ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 3s 6d, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, 
and 6s 6d per 1,000. 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, 1s per 100. 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d perream. 

FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is per 100. 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d, 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s ; 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, supertine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1841.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 


AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 
The “* WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


C) rn oane tna eX amine dorms © wmiceiax 
The many and expensive forms in which this 


well-known medicine is administered, too often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since, elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did 
not use Quinine in the manufacture of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London. Agents—E. 
Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked, 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depit, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








BREAKFAST. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


ABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETH. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, and by the 
Manufacturers, 
Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established dentists, 
64 Ludgate hill, London. 


GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
For cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting 
a natural redness to the gums. Price 1s 6d per box. 





GABRIEL'S ROYAL TOOTH POWDER. 
Prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. 
Whitens and preserves the teeth, and imparts a 
delicious fragrance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 
ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth ; renders the teeth 
sound and useful, and prevents toothache. 1s 6d per box. 





GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
For preserving front teeth: warranted to remain white 
andas firm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation 
restores front teeth, and prevents decay. 5s per box. 


GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
A mouth-wash unrivalled for its agreeable properties in 
cleansing the mouth and sweetening the breath, is 
invaluable to smokers, and strongly recommended to 
sufferers from tic, neuralgia, and toothache. Price 5s. 


~ 
E. SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 18 Trinity 
street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
Ww rE’s MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (whjch cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, Is 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 10d. Post- 
oftice orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 
E LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and L6s each ; postage, 6d. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT Tug 
WORLD. 


PENS, 





AUSTRALIAN 
PURE and UNADULTERATED. 
Unsurpassed for Quality and Cheapness, 
LEIGH and APPS SMITH, 
MERCHANTS 
Walbrook House, 37 Walbrook, E.C. . 


AUSTRALIAN 


WINES 





7 


” 


lished A.D. 1667. 


Sherry ... 


ROSSE 


CROSSE and 
JURE 

Ellis’s Soda, 
Goat on Shield. 


keepers. 


North Wales. 








JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 








SHERRIE S. 
No. 1.—Good Ordinary Sherry... (Dry or rich)....., 2%, 
3.—Sound Dinner Sherry 3 
» —Fine Dessert Sherry 
T. O. LAZENBY. 


90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
Kk INAHAN’S 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. 
and very wholesome. 


WHISKY, 


It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red sea! and 
pink label; cork branded * Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 


or wholesale, at 8 (reat 





Champagne 36s, 


Waters and Lemonade, j 
None genuine unless Corks branded “ R. Ellis and 
Son, Ruthin,” and each bottle bears their trade mark= 


London Agents, 
street, Cavendish square. 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quote 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and 0, 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


NOBNAILGL SHER EE 
Sherry should be free from acidity. 
The Pale, Elegant, Dry Cornhill Sherry at 30s per 
dozen is pre-eminently so; and is incomparably the 
finest wine offered at the price, carriage paid, 


CHARLES WATSON and CO., 
A comprehensive list free. ‘Established 1798. 


I EDGES and BUTLER, 155 Regent 

street, London; and 30 King’s road, Brighton. 
Importers and Bottlers of the Pure wines of Franca, 
Germany, Spain, and Portugal, from the lowest price 
commensurate with soundness, to the most récherché 
descriptions and esteemed vintages. Price lists of all 
Wines and Liqueurs on application. Originally estab- 


Claret...at 14s, 18s, 20s, 24s, 30s, 36s, to 84s per doz 
24s, 30s, 36s, 42s, 48s, to 608 ,, 
2s, 48s, 60s, G6s, to 783 ,, » 
BLACKWELLS 
TABLE JELLIES and CREAMS, 
In pint and quart bottles, ready for immediate use. 
CALVES’ FEET, ORANGE, LEMON, NOYEAU, MADEIBA, 
Retail of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemed; 
wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
BLACKWELL, Purveyors to Het 
Majesty, Soho square, London. 


AERATED  WATERS- 


Ellis’s Ruthin Waters unsurpassed for their purity. 





Lithia and Potass 


Sold by all Chemists, Confectioners, and Hotel- 
Wholesale only, of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthia, 


Best and Sons, Henrietts 


—= 


XYGENATED WATER for 
INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail, 
try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added 
to the vital element it contains, may put roses on thé 
pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre. 
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g PRINTERS’ PENSION, ALMS- 
USE, and ORPHAN ASYLUM CORPORA- 
ane ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL will be 
pN.—The SNDON TAVERN, Bishopsgate street, on 
wil SDAY, MAY 11, 1870, under the presidency 
WEDN ight Hon. the LORD MAYOR, supported by 
of tbe Bi Alderman and Sheriff; John 
Esq., Sheriff ; D. H. Stone, Esq., Alderman ; 
"Esq.. M.P., F.S.A.; James Figgins, Esq., 


Esq q 
Caries hn, Esq.: Edward James Francis, 
yP.; Henty ay i F.R.S.; Wm. Spottis- 


H , Esq., M.A., 
05 ts . FLS.: Thomas Dixon Galpin, 
oot, Eeiel Carter Hall, Esq. F.S.A.; Robert 
Pack Nichols, Esq. 

ets, £1 1s each, may be had of J. S. HODSON, 
gecretary, 47 Leighton road, Kentish Town. 
ysrveRN COLLEGE. 
. FIFTH BOARDING HOUSE WILL OPEN THIS 


EDNESDAY, July 6,an EXAMINATION will 
CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP, value £30, 
be under 15 years on August 1. 
_ 


Miss LOUISA DREWRY’S 
\ 
h 


On W) 
pe held for & 
Candidates must 





COURSES of HISTORY (Ancient Greece), 
foglish Language and Literature (Milton and his 
riod), Critical Study of English Literature (Hamlet, 
ie). and English Reading and Composition will RE- 
QOMMENCE on MONDAY, MAY 9. 143 (late 15) 
King Henry's road, Upper Avenue road, N. W. 


ee ‘ 
WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
— GILCHRIST SCHOLARSHIPS. — One 
ip of £50 per annum, or two of £25 per 
ag for three years, will be offered for 
competition at the Matriculation Examination of the 
University of London in June next. The Scholarships 
are tenable in Owens College, Manchester. Candidates, 
who must have completed their sixteenth year, and 
whose age must not exceed twenty years on the day of 
election, are required to send in their names to the 
Principal of Owens College, on or before the Ist June 
pet, Further particulars will be given on application. 
J. G. GREEN WOOD, Principal. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. 
H. Cc O L 
e 156, STRAND, 156. 

Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture 

The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist’s Hats and Caps. Also a large Assoctment of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate. 

156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House, 


UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 

most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S, at prices that are remunerative only 
because of the largeness of the sales. 


KE, 





\Crvrs. 
per pr. 





; ' 
The blades are all of the (Table.| Dsert 
finest steel. | 





| &. 










S}inch ivory handles ...... perdoz. 14 .'11 6 5 . 
34 ditto balanced ditto. 6 612 6 6. 
4 ditto, Aitto .......0-.000+8 22 6 16 6 5 9 
4ditto fine ivory ditto 25 19 6 7 6 
4 ditto extra large ditto.... 30 22 S . 
4ditto African ivory ditto .| 34 27 12. 
Ditto, with silver ferules ..... . 42 35.113 6 
Ditto, with silvered blades .. -/ 46.) 33 13 6 
Nickel electro-silvered handles..., 23 .|19 .| 7 6 

TILLIAM S BURTON, 


j FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unri 
valled Stock, with lists of prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 
14, 2,3,and 4 Newman street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place ; 
and 1 Newman yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 

FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 

plexion, by using the celebrated United Service Soap 

Tablets, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 

J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 








INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT&PILLS. 

—Throat Affections.—At no season have throat 
maladies been more numerous or more dangerous than 
at the present time. Simple sore throat, hoarseness, 
relaxed uvula, quinsey, and diphtheria may be treated 
Most successfully by fomenting the neck and chest 
With warm water, and afterwards diligently rubbing in 
lolloway’s Ointment. Moderately aperient doses of 
his Pills should form a part of this easy treatment. 
Both Ointment and Pills are adapted for people of all 
ges and every condition; the operations of both are 
Yery gentle, soothing, and purifying. In colds, coughs, 
bronchitis, and asthmatic affection 8, the afflicted may 
Place unlimited reliance in Holloway's treatment : 
Perseverance with it a] wanted to rescue the 
Patient from a perilous position. 





ye is 








Now ready, price 2s 6d. 


HE CHINA QUESTION. 


1. The COMMERCIAL CONVENTION of 1869, 

2. LORD CLARENDON’S CHINA POLICY. 

3. The MISSIONARIES and OPIUM CULTIVATION. 

4. NOTES. CHINA and the CHINESE. 

By James MacDONALD, F.R.G.S., formerly of Shanghai. 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 








WORDS THAT HAVE A TALE TO TELL. 
Now ready, 1,000 pp., price 10s 6d. 


tg hab ple DICTIONARY of 
PHRASE and FABLE, with 20,000 Examples, 
giving the Derivation, Source, or Origin of Common 
Phrases, Allusions, and Words that have a Tale to 
Tell. By the Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D., Author of 
“Guide to Every-day Knowledge,” &c., &c. 

CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London and New 
ork. 


LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for 
MAY, 1870. No. DCLV. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

OUR POOR RELATIONS. 
TRADE UNIONS. 
EARL’S DENE.—Part VIL 
CORNELIUS O'-DOWD. 

On Sanding the Sugar—The Message of Peace— 
The Two Safe Careers—Our Diplomatic Service 
—The Difficult Precept—Personal and Peculiar. 

JOHN.—Part VII. 
NEW BOOKS. 
The EDUCATION DIFFICULTY. 
W. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








IODRIGUES.—MONOGRAMS, 

\ ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief. and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

STATIONERY, ACCOUNT BOOKS, and every re- 
quisite for the Writing Table of the best quality. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of 
new designs arranged, printed, and stamped with Arms, 
Crest, or Address, in the latest fashion. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DesIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


a IONS for the PRESENT 
SEASON.—H. J. NICOLL, Army, Navy, and 
Civil Outfitter. 

FOR GENTLEMEN. 

Overcoats of Tweed, Melton, and Cheviot Cloths, 
from 20s to 63s each; frock and morning coats of 
twilled imperial and other cloths, trousers for walking, 
riding, or dress, from 14s. to 30s.; waistcoats of spring 
materials from 10s 6d to 21s. 

The NEW EMBROIDERED CLOTH COURT SUIT, 
complete, £20 5s; Deputy-Lieutenant’s ditto, £36. 

FOR BOYS. 

The New Registered Belt Dress for first Suit, 21s. 
Knickerbocker Suits, from 2ls. Morning Suita, from 
25s. Evening Dress Suits, from 55s. Highland Suits, 
from 31s 6d. Overcoats of spring textures, from 14s, 
Specialities in Hats, Shirts, Hosiery, &., suitable for 


each dress, 
FOR LADIES. 

Riding-Habits, in various-coloured Tweed, 
and superfine cloths, from £3 3s to £6 6s; riding 
trousers, from 21s; hats, with lace falls, 21s; prom- 
enade jackets in great variety ; waterproof, Tweed, and 
Melton travelling costumes, £1 11s 6d and £2; ditto, 
skirts, 20s and 25s; waterproof Tweed cloaks, from 
21s; scarlet, blue, and ether coloured waterproof cloth 
shawls, from 15s 6d to 21s. 

of Europe. 


H. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W. 


LONDON.....c000008 ~41, 44, 45 Warwick street, W. 
(22 Cornhill, E.C. 

(lo Mosley street, Manchester. 
~ 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 

(59 New street, Birmingham. 

In each department for every article one fixed and 
moderate price is charged for cash payments. Gar- 
ments are kept ready for immediate use, or made to 
order in a few hours. 


Melton, 





J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 


the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 


BRANCHES 





I IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTKACT of 
4 MEAT.—AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 1869, 
FIRST PRIZE, being above the Gold Medal. Supplied 
to the British, French, Prussian, Russian, Italian, Dutch, 
and other Governments. One pint of fine-flavoured 
Beef-tea at 24d. Most convenient and economic * stock.’ 

CauTION.—Only sort warranted genuine by the 
Inventor, Baron Liebig, whose signature is on every 
genuine jar. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Heir Expectant. By the 


Author of “ Raymond's Heroine,” &c. 3 vols. 

“The author has once more given us a work which 
may be described as calculated to enhance her hold on 
popular faveur. In plot, details, coherence, complete- 
ness, and in the unflagging interest which carries the 
reader resistlessly to the end, ‘The Heir Expectant’ is 
a triumph of novelistic skill. A much more copious 
analysis than we have attempted would fail to repre- 
sent the impression of rich and varied power which 
the admirable novel before us leaves on the mind."— 


Nora, By Lady Emily Ponsonby, 


Author of “ The Discipline of 


A Brave Lady. By the Author 


of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 3 vols. 
“A very good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book, 
showing a tender sympathy with human nature, and 
permeated by a pure and noble spirit."—Lraminer. 


Stern Necessity. By the Author 


of “No Church,” “Owen, a Waif,” &. 3 vols. 
“A capital story. It is intensely interesting, and 
deserves to attract a wide circle of readers. The 
heroine is original and fascinating.”—Daily Telegraph. 


St. Bede's. By Mrs. Kiloart. 


“A charming novel, with vivid descriptions, and a 
healthy freshness of style............Attention never flags 
throughout.”—Lraminer. 


Annals of an Eventful Life. 
By George Wesss Dasent, D.C.L. FOURTH 
EDITION. 3 vols. 

“A racy, well-written, and original novel. 
interest never flags.”"—Quarterly Review. 


My Hero. By Mrs. Forrester, 
Author of “ Fair Women,” &c. 3 vols, [Next week. 
Huxst and BLAcKerT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


Mr. KENDALL'S NEW POEMS. 
Now ready, 172 pages, feap. 8¥90, price 5s, 
EAVES from AUSTRALIAN 
FORBs?TS. By Henry KENDALL. Uniform 
with the feap. 8vo Edition of * Tennyson's Poems.” 

“ He takes rank farabove ordinary rhymesters—there 
is a touch of true tire in many of his poems.”"—Literary 
World. 

“A volume of fresh and graceful verse."— Weekly 
Despatch, 


The 


Melbourne: GeorGe ROBERTSON, 
Sold by TruBNeER and Co., London. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 2s; free by post, 28 2d. 
rMuE MILITARY CHEST: an Incident 
of the German Wars. Translated from the 
German by JOHN HENDERSON. With other Stories. 
London: WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 








Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 23; free by post, 28 2d. 
T= BEAVER ‘TRAPPERS: a Story 
of American Adventure. Translated from the 
German by JOHN HENDERSON. With the Natural 
History and Anecdotes of the Beaver, &c. Llustrated. 
London: WILLIAM TEeGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


New Edition, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth extra, profusely illus- 
trated, 15s 

RISH PEASANTRY, TRAITS and 

STORIES of the. By WiLLIAMCARLETON. Illus- 

trated with numerous Wood Engravings, Portrait of 

the Author, and Thirty-Six characteristic Etchings on 
steel, by Harvey, Gilbert, Phiz, &e. 

London: WILLIAM Tesu, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


UNIOR ATHEN.EUM.—NOTICE is 
e HEREBY GIVEN, that the ANNUAL GENE- 
RAL MEETING of this Club will be held at the Club 
House, 116 Piccadilly, on TUESDAY, 10th MAY next, 
at 4 o'clock p.m. PETER McHAGAN, Esq., M.P., 
Trustee, in the chair. 
By order of the Committee. 
GEORGE R. WRIGHT, F.S.A., Se 
Price 43 6d 
ASSANDRA, and OTHER POEMS. 
By R. W. BADDELEY. 

‘The principal poem of this graceful little volume 
is severely beautiful, as a whole, and abounds with 
touches that linger in the memory.”"—Loadon Quarterly 
Review, April, 1870. 

* Of unusual merit. 
and pasioral strains in Mr. Baddeley’s volume. 


ecretary. 





There are many sweet, pensive 
J - , 
His 


| Cassaadra stands out, a true and independent study. 


| 


~ 


Ask for LigpiG COMPANY'S EXTRACT, and not for | 


Liebig’s Extract of Meat. 
| ee DIGEs TIO N— 
“ Berkeley, September 3, 1869.—Gentlemen,—I 
feel it a duty I owe to you to express my gratitude for 
the great benefit | have derived from taking Norton's 
Camomile Pills. Fora length of time I suffered ex- 
cruciating pain from indigestion and wind in the 
stomach, having tried nearly every remedy without 
deriving any benetit at all, but after taking two bottles 
of your valuable Pills | was quite restored to my usual 
state of health. Please give this publicity, for the bene- 
fit of those who may thus be aftlicted.—l am, gentle- 
men, yours truly, Henry Allpass —To the Proprietors of 


NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.’ 


| Modern Literature, in var 
} 


| £6; Life Membership, £26 


price 15s; 


It is a tender and wholly womanly conception, this of 
the unhappy prophetess.”— Nonconformist, February, 
870. 


Bet and DAupy, York street, Covent Garden. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
square, Loudon.—Founded 1841. 
PatrON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, 
PrestveNtT—The EARL of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
sus languages. 

, or £2, with entrance fee of 






Subscriptious, £3 a ye 


Fifteen volumes are aliowel to country and ten to 


town members. Reading-room open from Ten to half 
past Six. 


Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edition), 
to members, 10s 6 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian 





















































ECTATOR. [May 7, 1879, 





THE SP 
NEW WORKS. | 
LOTHAR. 


M.P. 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s 6d. 
*Nodsse omnia hac, salus est adolescentulis."—-TERENTIUS. 


‘ 7 r 
PRASER S MAGAZINE, for MAY. 
by J. A. Frovpe, M.A. Syo, 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
FATHER NEWMAN on the “GRAMMAR of ASSENT.” 
LECTURES on the SCIENCE of RELIGION. 
Second Lecture. 
ARUNDINES NILI. By W. H. Russell, LL.D. 
PRINCE CHARBLES’'S CAVE in SKYE. 
The POEMS of DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. By Shirley. 
The RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY. By Leslie Stephen. 
THEODORA'S REPLY. 
The OPPOSITION of MARS. 
ALEXANDER POPE. 
RESPONSIO SHELLEIANA. 
The SHANNON IMPROVEMENTS. 
The OBJECTS of ART. 
Mr. GARDINER'S “PRINCE CHARLES and _ the 
RIAGE,” By James Spedding. 


‘THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXVIII. 


APRIL, 1870. 





By the Editor. 


SPANISH MAR- 


8vo, 6s. 
CONTENTS. 

1. The VICE-ROYALTY of LORD LAWRENCE. 
2. JUANA LA LOCA. 

3, M. DE PARTEU on TAXATION, 

4. EASTLAKE and GIBSON. 

5, NON-RESTRAINT in the TREATMENT of the INSANE. 
6. SMITH’S TOUR in PORTUGAL. 

7. RENAN'S ST, PAUL 

$8. The EPIC of ARTHUR. 

® BALLOT NOT SECRET VOTING. 
10. EARL RUSSELL’'S SPEECHES. 


THER WORLDS THAN OURS: | the 
Plurality of Worlds Studied under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches, 
By Ricuarp A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S. With 15 Illustrations (6 Coloured), 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


f HE HIGH ALPS WITHOUT GUIDES. 
By A. G. GrrRDLESTONE, M.A., late Demy in Natural Science, Magdalen 
College, Oxford. With Frontispiece and Two Maps. Square crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HE LIFE and LETTERS of FARADAY. 


By Dr. Bence Jongs, Secretary of the Royal Institution. Second Edition, 
thoroughly revised; with Portrait and Woodcuts, 2 vols. Svo, price 28s. 


(CONSIDERATIONS on the REVISION of the 


ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT, By C.J. Exiicotr, D.D., Lord Bishop of 


Gloucester and Bristol, Post 8vo. [Vearly ready. 


HE MYTHOLOGY of the ARYAN 


NATIONS. By the Rev. (#zorGE W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


~y ie ta r TO 
HISTORY of the KARAITE JEWS; 
exhibiting the Progress of Rabbinical Traditions from the closing of the 
Canon of the Old Testament to the Promulgation of the Talmud, By W. H. 

Rue, D.D. Post 8vo. [On Wednesday next. 


LAPHYRA, and other Poems. 


ReyNOLps, Author of “ Alice Rushton, and other Poems.” 


SPEECHES from THUCYDIDES. Translated 
into English for the use of Students, with Notes and an Introduction. by 
H. M. WILKINS, MLA. 


ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON’S EXPOSITORY 


LECTURES. New Edition, edited and annotated by the Rev. W. Wzsr, 
B.A. 8vyo, 10s 6d. 


| ECTURES on SURGICAL PATHOLOGY. 
By JAMES PAGET, F.R.S., Serjeant-Surgeon to the Queen. New Edition, 
revised and re-edited by the Author and W. TURNER, M.B, 8vo, price 21s, 
(in a few days, 


HE THEORY of the MODERN SCIEN- 
TIFIC GAME of WHIST. By WILLIAM Pore, F.R.S., Mus. Doc. Oxon. 
Reprinted from the Revised Edition of “Short Whist,’ by Major A. Feap. 
Svo, price 2s, 


FOURTEEN SELECT PLAYS of SHAK- 

SPEARE, annotated for the Use of Students, by the Rev. J. Hunrer, M.A. 
16mo, Is each Play. 

RICHARD IT, | 

RICHARD III, | 

| 


By Francis 


16m0o, 5s. 


8vo, 10s 6d, 





The TEMPEST. 

HAMLET. 

TWELFTH NIGHT. 

KING LEAR. 

MACBETH. 

OTHELLO, 

ANTONY and CLEOPATRA. 


HENRY VIIL. 

JULIUS CESAR. 
CORIOLANUS 

AS YOU LIKE IT. 

The MERCHANT of VENICE. 


By the Right Hon. B. Disraztt, 
Edited 


By Professor Max Miiller. 


——— 
MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK 
Now ready, price 1s, Part II. of 


THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Illustrations by 8S. L. Finpes. 


To be completed in Twelve Monthly Numbers, uniform with the On 
of “ Pickwick " and “Coppertleld.” © Origtaal Bato 


THE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE 
PERIOD, 


DROOD, 


AGES 
RENAISSANCE 


By PAUL LACROIX (Bibliophile Jacob). 
Royal 8vo, beautifully illustrated with 19 Chromo-Lithographie Pig 
Wood Engravings, half-morocco, 31s od. ‘08, and dp 


“ This beautiful work, by Paul Lacroix, better kuown as the ‘Bibliophile Jan: 
is one of those volumes that speak for themselves. It has only to be poten 
admired. When we say that it contains 19 chromo-lithographie oles 
Kellerhoven, and upwards of 400 engravings on wood, and that it is, both 
typography and binding, published in a style that is quite regardless of ex “ 
our readers will know that it must be a very handsome book. Nor do we kno 
any volume which embraces so many branches of medieval art, and Tuns so wg 
pletely through the whole taste of the middle agos.”— Times, April 23, 1870, ™ 


MALTA: PAST AND PRESENT. 
By the Rev. H. SEDDALL. 


1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s 


Second EpitioNn, demy 8vo, with Maps, 9s. 


THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE 
AND 
THE POLICY OF COUNT BEUST. 
A POLITICAL SKETCH OF MEN AND EVENTS FROM 1866 TO 1879, 
By AN ENGLISHMAN. 

Part I. The NEW CONSTITUTION. 
Pant If. FOREIGN POLICY. 
Pant III. QUESTION of tho NATIONALITIES, ELECTORAL REFORM, the 
late MINISTERIAL CRISIS 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








phibineelcns RITE 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 

For MAY. 

EDITED BY JOHN MORLEY. 

CONTENTS. 
A RIDE THROUGH YEDO. By A. B. Mitford. 
The ORIGIN of ANIMAL-WORSHIP. By Herbert Spencer. 
The POEMS of DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. By Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
M. COMTE and POLITICAL ECONOMY. By J. E. Cairnes. 
The REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. By T. E. Kebbel. 
THANASI VAYA. A Translation. By the late Edward Herbert. 
ELECTORAL DISABILITIES of WOMEN. By Millicent Garrett Faweett 
A SHORT REPLY to Mr. MORLEY’S SHORT LETTER. By E. Venturi, 
CRITICAL NOTICES. Some Books of the Month. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. —At all Libraries, 
MEMORIES of MY TIME; including Personal 


Reminiscences of Eminent Men. By George Hopper. 8yo, lés. 


The GAMING-TABLE, its Votaries and Victims, 


in all Countries and Times, especially in England and France. By ANDREW 
STEINMETZ, Barrister-at-Law. In 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


DEDICATED by permission to SAMUEL MORLEY, Esq., M.P. 


The RELIGIOUS LIFE of LONDON. By J. Ewie 


Riven, Author of “ The Night Side of London,” &c. Svo,12s. [Ready this day. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
AUSTIN FRIARS. By the Author of George 


Geith,” * City and Suburb,” “'Too Much Alone,” &e. (Ready this day. 


ACQUITTED. A Novel. By Mrs. Gorvon Sayrutes. 
In 3 vols. (Just ready. 

GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. A Novel. By the 

Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” &c. In 2 vols. 

NOT WHILE SHE LIVES. A Novel. By 


Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of * Faithless, or the Loves of the Period) 


&. In 2 vols. 

A DOUBLE SECRET and GOLDEN PIPPIN. 

By JOHN POMEROY. 3 vols. 

GOLD and TINSEL. A Novel. 

“Ups and Downs of an Old Mafil's Life.” 3 vols. 

VERONICA. A Novel. By the Author of “ Aunt 
Margaret's Trouble,” *Mabel's Progr ss," &e. From All the Year Round. Ind 

vols. 








3 vols, 


By the Author of 


GRIF: a Story of Australian Life. By B. Leropow 
2 vols, 


FARJEON, 
A FOOL’S PARADISE. A Novel. 


ARCHER, 


By Tuosas 


3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, i8 Catherine strect, Strand. 


ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
y G. A. SALA, 


\ 


de 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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A New and Enlarged Edition. 

. REYNOLDS HOLES 
g00K ABOUT ROSES. 

Now published, price 7s 6d. 


BLACKWoop and Sons, E linburgh and 
vase London; and all Booksellers. 





“Type latest information presented to us in the most 


attractive form.” —Times. 
KEITH JOHNSTON'S 


yoYAL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 

A Series of entirely original and authentic Maps. 

Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, £5 15s 6d. 


BLackwoop and Sons. Edinburgh and 
—— London; and all booksellers. 





7——————_—_ 
“Ina portable form. Geography posted to the latest 
discovery and the last Revolution."—Saturday Review. 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S 
HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 


Imperial 4to, half-bound morocco, £2 12s 6d. 


Wru1AM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Fdinburgh and 
London; and all Booksellers. 


= aa at 
This day is published, with Engravings, price 4s 64. 
HANDY BOOK OF BEES; 


APractical Treatise on their Profitable Management. 
By A. PETTIGREW. 


WAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London; and all Booksellers. 





Cc )MPLETION OF 
Mr. JOHN HILL BURTON'S 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


Messrs, BLACKWOOD and SONS beg to announce 
¢hat they will publish the concluding Volumes cf this 
work early in June. 

45 George street, Edinburgh ; and 37 Paternoster row, 
London. 








Next week, a New and Cheaper Elition. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES 
REIGN OF GEORGE IL. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
In One Volume, crown Svo, 103 6d. 


Wiattm BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





Just published, feap, 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


THE IMMORTALS: 


OR, GLIMPSES OF PARADISE. 
By NICHOLAS MICHELL 





“'The Immortals’ contains grand conceptions of 
the unknown worlds fixed in space. Not its least 
remarkable feature is the idea that one of the Pleiad 
group of stars (the great central sun) points out the 
heaven prepared by the Almighty for the dwelling of 
the blest."—Civil Service Gazette. 

“The range of his view is, beyond al! doubt, magni- 
ficent. The poem of ‘The Immortals’ is full of 
elevating thought.”—Sun. 

“Passages overflow with sweetness, 
strength." —Rock. 


London: WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


beauty, and 











Ready this day. 


OAKDALE GRANGE: 


A TALE OF SCHOOL LIFE. 
By THOMAS SIMMONS. 
400 pages, cloth elegant, price 5s. 
Illustrated by DALZIEL BROTHERS. 


BULL, SIMMONS. and CO., Publishers, 
9 Wigmore street, W. 





WILD LIFE AMONG THE 
KOORDS. 


By Major F. MILLINGEN, F.R.G.S. 


Hcrst and BLAcKeTr, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


Now ready. in 2 yols., with Illustrations, 24s. 


A RAMBLE INTO BRITTANY. 


By the Rev. GronGe MUSGRAVE, M.A. Oxon. 
Hurstand Buackerr, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





THE MUSEUM 





NEW PERIODICAL.—3d Monthly. 
UNDAY MORNING, 


consisting of Original Articles, characterized 


MR. BENTLEY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
The FIRST LORD MALMESBURY : his Family 


and Friends. A Series of Letters from 1745 to 1820. Including details from the last Field of the Pretender 
to the last of the Duke of Wellington, Contemporary Fashions, the Social History both of France and Eng- 
land during the eventful period of the Great War, and the Occupation of Paris by the Allies, and the Secret 
Political History and Social Life of this Country from the commencement of the present Century. Edited 
by the Right Hon. the Earl of MALMESBURY, G.C.B. 2 vols, 8vo, 30s. 

A Novel. By Sir 


The OLD LOVE and the NEW. 


EDWARD CREASY, MA., Author of “ The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.” 
(Oa May 12. 


MEMOIRS of MADAME DE MIRAMION. A 


Picture of French Social Life at the close of the 17th Century. From the French by the Baroness de 
Montaignac, and edited by the Right Hon. Lady HERBERT of LEA. Crown 8yo. 


LETTERS from LONDON, from 1856 to 1860. 


By GEORGE MIFFLIN DALLAS, United States’ Minister at the Court of St, James's. Edited by his 
DAUGHTER. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
EVENINGS with the SACRED POETS. [From 


the Earliest Period. 
Solitary.” 


The COUNTRY HOUSE on the RHINE. 


Novel. By V. BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The MARVELS of the HEAVENS. From the 


French of Flammarion. By Mrs. LOCKYER, Translator of “The Heavens,” by Amédée Guillemin. 
In crown Svo, with numerous [llustratious 


NORTHANGER ABBEY and PERSUASION. 


> 

B 
JANE AUSTEN. Being the Fifth and Last Volume of the Author's Edition of Jane Austen's ma f 
Beautifully printed in bold, clear type, crown 8vo, price 6s, [Vow ready. 


By FREDERICK SAUNDERS, Author of “ Salad for the Social” and “ Salad for the 
In crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “STONE EDGE.” 
FERNYHURST COURT.—The New Story by the Author of 


“ Stone Eige,” ** Lettice Lisle,” §c., with Illustrations by I’. A. Fraser, is bequn in the 
MAY PART of GOOD WORDS. 














CHARLES KINGSLEY’S “LETTERS FROM THE TROPICS.” 
The Third of the Rev. Charles Kingsley's LETTERS from the 


TROPICS appears in the MAY PART of GOOD WORDS. 





HALF-A-CROWN, MONTHLY. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, AND SOCIAL. 


CONTENTS For MAY. 


1. Dr. NEWMAN'S GRAMMAR of ASSENT. By ; 4. REGULATION—CURE—PREVENTION. 
the Rev. Frederick Denison Maurice. 5. WHAT is MONEY? By Professor Bonamy Price. 
2. NATURE-DEVELOPMENT and TITEOLOGY., 6. THOMAS ERSKINE of LINLATHUEN. 
3%. The ATTITUDE of the CHURCH TOWARDS | 7. JOHN STUART MILL on the SUBJECTION of 
PRIMARY EDUCATION, especially in View of | WOMEN. By Matthew Browne. 
Rates and Compulsion. By the Rev. John | 8, The CHURCH and the AGE. By the Dean of 
Oakley. | Canterbury, 


STRAUAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill, London. 








Demy 8yo, cloth, price 9s. 


COLONIAL POLICY AND HISTORY. 


By the Right Hon. Sir C. B. ADDERLEY, K.C.M.G., MP. 


REPRESENTATIVE COLONIES. | COLONIAL DEFENCE. 
CROWN COLONILUS. COLONIAL CHURCH. 
EMIGRATION. 
“ The succession of certain distinct and well-marked periods in the colonial policy of this country has been 
pointed out in his recent able work by Sir Charles Adderley.”"—Times (leading article), April 28, 1870 
“The appearance of this volume is extremely opportune..........0. A complete summary of our recent colonial 
history."—Ldinburyh Review. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 





THIRD EDITION, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured Llustrations, 30s, bound, 


FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon, 


AUTIIOR of “NEW AMERICA,” “HER MAJESTY’S TOWER,” &e. 
“We heartily commend these volumes to all who 
wish either for instruction or information.”"—/.raminer, 
“A book which is at once highly valuable and emi- 
nently readable. It is, in our judgment, superior to any 
| work that has proceeded from Mr. Dixon's pen, and we 
cordially recommend it.”—Standard. 

“In these picturesque and fascinating volumes, Mr. 
Dixon carries his readers over a wide range of country, 
and makes them realize the scenery, manners, politics, 
poetry of every mile of ground over which he conducts 


“Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest 
but to please its readers, and it deserves to do so. It 
contains a great deal thatis worthy of careful attention, | 
and is likely to produce a very useful effect. Mr. Dixon 
brings before the eyes of his countrymen a picture of 
Russia, its scenery, and its people, which is so novel 
and interesting that it can scarcely fail to arrest their 
attention.” —Saturday Review, 

“ We claim for Mr. Dixon the merit of having treated 
his ‘subject in a fresh and original manner. He has 
done his best to see with his own eyes the vast country | them.”—/osf. 
which he describes. The consequence is that he has “Mr. Dixon's ‘Free Russia’ is another valuable 











Ty Evangelical Breadth 3rief, Comprehensive, and 
cal Royal 8vo, toued paper, handsomely 


SoiPKIN, MArsHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers. 





been able to lay before his readers such a picture of | addition to the books of travel which he has given as. 
Russia and the Russian people as cannot fail to interest | It reveals, to our view, the great mysterious people of 
them.” —Athenwum, Eastern Europe.’—Dat/y Telegraph, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough street. 
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A SECOND EDITION of MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 
for MAY, containing GEORGE ELIOTS NEW POEM, and the commencemen of 
Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPES NEW STORY, is now ready, price One Shilling. 





rr 7 
RICHARD COBDEN’S SPEECHES © on 
QUESTIONS of PUBLIC POLICY. Edited by the Right Hon. Joun 
BriGut, M.P., and Professor ROGERS. 2 vols, Syo, with Portrait. (Uniform 
with Mr. Bright's Speeches.) (Ummediately. 


()BSERVATIONS on the GEOLOGY and 


ZOOLOGY of ABYSSINIA. Made during the Progress of the British 
Expedition to that Country in 1867-68. By W. T. BLANFORD, late Geologist 
to the Expedition. 8vo, with Coloured Illustrations and Geological Map, 
price 21s, ; [This day. 


[’ EXITU ISRAEL: an Historical Novel. 
By S. BarinG-GOULD, author of “Curious Myths of the Middle Ages.” 2 
vols. crown 8yo, [/amediately. 


A STOREHOUSE of STORIES. Edited by 


the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe." CoNTENTS:—Philip Quarle— 
Goody Two-Shoes—The Governess—Jemima Placid—The Life of a Mouse 
—The Village School—The Little Queen—History of LittleJack. Globe 8vo, 
3s 6d. [Vert week, 


HE STORY of WANDERING WILLIE. 


By the Author of “ Effie’s Friends” and “ John Hatherton.” [Shortly. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


MES. JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL.. Extra 


feap. 8yo, 3s 6d. [Next week, 


NEW EDITION, with 8 Illustrations by Sydney P. Hall. 


To! BROWN at OXFORD. By the Author 


of “Tom Brown's School Days,” Crown 8vo, 6s, [This day. 


POEMS. By F. W. H. Myers. Containing 


ST. PAUL, ST. JOHN, and other Poems. Extra feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. [This day. 


GLOBE EDITION of COWPER’S POETICAL 
WORKS. Edited. with Memoir and Notes, by the Rev. W. B. BENHAM. 
(Shortly. 


THE CHARACTERS of THEOPHRASTUS. 
A 


n English Translation from a Revised Text, with Introduction and Notes, 
By R. C. Jess, M.A., Public Orator of the University of Cambridge. Extra 
feap. 8y0, 6s 6d, (This day. 


(GREEK for BEGINNERS. By the Rev. 
JosePH B, MAYOR, M.A. New Edition. Part L, with Vocabulary. Feap. 
Syo, 1s 6d. [This day. 
THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION. 

BISHOP TEMPLE’ SERMONS preached in 
the CHAPEL of RUGBY SCHOOL, in 1858-59-60, Extra feap. 8vo, price 
4s 6d. (This day. 

NEW and CHEAPER ISSUE of 


PROFESSOR MAURICE’S “ MEDLEVAL 
PHILOSOPHY; or, a Treatise of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy 
from the Fifth to the Fourteenth Century, Crown 8yo, 2s 6d. [This day. 


PROFESSOR MAURICE’S “SOCIAL 


MORALITY.” Lectures delivered before the University of Cambridge. 






8yo, 14s, 

“None of his many works is, in our judgment, more eminently characteristic 
of Mr. Maurice than this volume. Whilst reading it, we are charmed by the free- 
dom from exclusive d prejudice, the large charity, the loftiness of thought, 
the eagerness to recognize and appreciate whatever there is of real worth extant in 


the world, which animate it from one end to the other.”"—Athenwum. 


N aol , > 

ACOB. Three Sermons preached before the 
University of Cambridge in Lent. 1870. By the Rev. J. MOORHOUSE, M.A., 
Vicar of Paddington. Extra fcap. 5vo, 3s 6d. [Vert week, 


NATL INS AROUND. By Miss A. Kaary, 
Author of “Early Egyptian History.” Being Vol. IX. of the SUNDAY 
LIBRARY. Crown 8vo, with Llustrations, 4s 6d. [This day. 





M R. A. R. WALLACE'S “CONTRIBUTIOyg 
to the THEORY of NATURAL SELECTION :” a Series of Essays, By S 
Author of “The Malay Archipelago,” &. Pp. 384, crown 8y0, 83 6a. Y the 


[This day, 


(THE STUDENT'S FLORA of the BRITIsq 


ISLES. By Dr. J. D. Hooker, F.R.S., the Royal Gardens, Kew, [Shortly 


NAT URE. Volume [. An Illustrated Weekly 


Journal of Science. Royal Svo, cloth. Cases for binding Vol, I, 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY BOTANY, By 


Professor OLIVER, F.R.S, Seventh Thousand, 18mo, with numerous Tw. 
trations, 4s 6d. 


FIRST BOOK of INDIAN BOTANY. By 


Professor OLIVER. Extra feap. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 6s 64, 


THE MORNING LAND. By Epwarp Dricry, 
2 vols. crown Syo, 16s. (This day, 


“The volumes are undoubtedly full of excellent reading matter.,,.....,,’ They ar 
full of life-like pictures.”"— Morning Jost. 


[HE POPULATION ofan OLD PEAR TREE; 


or, Stories of Insect Life. From the French of E. VAN BRUYSSEL. Edited 
by the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe." Crown 8vo, with Illustration 
by Becker, 6s, [This day. 


“ This is not a regular book of natural history, but a description of all the living 
creatures that came and went in a summer's day beneath an old pear tree, observed 
by eyes that had for the nonce become microscopic, recorded by a pen that finds 
dramas in everything, and illustrated by a dainty pencil......... We can hardly f 
anyone with a moderate turn for the curiosities of insect life, or for delicate French 
esprit, not being taken by these clever sketches.”"—Guardian. 


BY the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN :— 
HOLIDAYS on HIGH LANDS; or, Rambles and Inci- 


dents in Search of Alpine Plants, Extra feap. 8vo, 6s. 

BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. Fourth Edition, 
extra fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

FOOT-NOTES from the PAGE of NATURE. Feap. 


8vo, with Illustrations, 5s. 


POEMS of RURAL LIFE. By the Rev. W. 


BakNES, Author of “ Poems in the Dorset Dialect.” Feap. 8vo, 6s, 
I 


A PAINTER’S CAMP in the HIGHLANDS. 


By P. G. Hamerton. New and Cheaper Edition, extra feap. 8vo, 63. 


SECOND EDITION, with the most Recent Discoveries and Additional 
llustrations. 
‘ if WO ~ ml , Ty 
PROFESSOR ROSCOE’S “SPECTRUM 
ANALYSIS.” Six Lectures, with Appendices, Engravings, Maps, and 
Chromolithographs. Medium 8yo, 21s. [Vert week, 


FIFTH THOUSAND. 
ME. J. NORMAN LOCKYER’S ELEMEY- 
1 TARY LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. With Coloured Diagram of te 
Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and Nebule, and numerous Illustrations, 
18mo, cloth, 5s 6d. 


TARY LESSONS in ASTRONOMY, for the Use of Schools. By 4 
FORBES-ROBERTSON. 18mo, Is 6d. 


QUESTIONS on LOCKYER’S ELEME- 
a4 


Second Edition, extra feap. 8vo, 6s 6d. 
GTOR IES for MY CHILDREN. By E. H. 
KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. With Illustrations. 


“The stories are charming, full of life, of fun, and of that undercurrent of tender- 
ness which distinguishes the best of old fairy tales,”"—Sfandard. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CAST UP by the SEA; or, the Adventures 


of Ned Grey. By Sir SAmuEL W. Baker. With Illustrations by Hae. 








MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 
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